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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hit  fate.  If  he  reeolvet  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiaued  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  telle  the  crimet  qf  great  men,  tkeg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless,  — Dc  Fob. 


the  fame  of  the  great  orator.  “  Are  the  atrocities 
proved  to  have  occurred  ?  ”  “  Who  are  implicated  in 
them  ?  ”  and  “  How  can  their  repetition  be  prevented  ?  ” 
were  the  three  heads  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  address.  He 
had  no  new  proposal  to  make  beyond  that  contained 
in  his  pamphlet,  but  he  made  his  meaning  clearer 
by  what  he  said  of  Lord  Stratford  do  Hedcliffe’s 
letter  in  the  Times  of  Saturday  morning,  although  wo 
are  not  quite  sure  that  he  grasped  the  full  import 
of  the  veteran  diplomatist’s  proposals.  Lord  Stratford 
is  firmly  opposed  to  reinstating  any  amount  of  Turkish 
misgovernment  in  places  once  cleared  of  it,  and  he  con- 
siders  the  establishment  of  a  chain  of  autonomous  states, 
“  still,  perhaps,  tributary  to  the  Saltan,”  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  as  a  feasible  plan,  and  one  likely  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  Saltan  himself.  Further,  he 
would  have  the  Powers  interfere  to  obtain  from  the 
Saltan  an  equitable  treatment  of  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
throughout  his  Empire,  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  reforms  by  means  of  a  mixed  Commission.  There 
is  no  antagonism  between  this  proposal  and  Mr.  Glad> 
stone’s,  if  Bulgaria  can  be  clearly  defined.  Its  essence 
is  that  it  makes  provision  for  the  government  on  sounder 
principles  of  those  parts  of  Turkey  which  would  not  bo 
emancipated  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

No  fighting  of  any  consequence  is  reported  from  the 
seat  of  war  this  week.  Apparently  the  Turks  have 
abandoned  their  intention  of  trying  to  turn  the  Servian 
right,  and  penetrate  into  the  lower  Morava  valley  by 
way  of  Kruchevatz.  In  the  beginmng  of  the  week  they 
attempted  to  cross  the  Morava  between  Alexinatz  and 
Deligrad,  but  a  day’s  severe  fighting  ended  in  a  drawn 
battle,  both  parties  retaining  their  positions.  Any 
advantage  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Servians,  who  are  reported  to  have  also  taken  the 
offensive,  crossing  the  Morava  below  Katun,  falling  upon 
the  Turks  with  great  fury,  and  driving  them  back  two 
miles. 


The  hero  of  the  campaign  is  undoubtedly  Horvato- 
vitch.  His  movements  are  most  mysterious  ;  he  seems 
to.be  ubiquitous.  A  month  ago,  when  he  was  supposed 
to  be  at  Knjazevatz — which  the  Timesy  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  worthy  of  Mr.  Weller  himself,  will  persist  in 
spelling  with  a  u — he  surprised  the  world  by  falling  upon 
the  right  wing  of  the  Turks  near  Alexinatz,  and  forcing 
them  to  retreat  across  the  Morava.  The  news  of  him 
last  week  was  that  he  was  scouring  the  country  between 
Alexinatz  and  Nish,  and  was  as  far  south  as  Gramada. 
On  Tuesday  the  Times  correspondent  telegraphed  from 
Belgrade  that  Horvatovitch  had  never  been  able  to 
advance  far  from  Banja,  and  that  at  that  moment  he 
was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Stefan.  A 
Reuter’s  telegram  of  the  same  date,  from  Belgrade,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  ”  Colonel  Horvatovitch,  with  12,000 
men,  had  made  a  fiauk  movement  from  Deligrad,  and 
after  passing  through  Djunis,  Kaonik,  Siljegovatz,  and 
Gredetin,  reached  Korman.  He  then  attacked  the  rear 
of  the  Turkish  army,  while  Tchernaieff  attacked  in 
front.”  If  our  readers  will  look  at  the  map,  they  will 
see  that  this  last  was  a  very  bold  movement  indeed,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Morava  from  that  where 
Horvatovitch  was  supposed  to  be,  and  through  a  district 
which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Turks.  If  he  was  able  to  execute  such  a  movement, 
the  advance  of  the  Turks  upon  Kruchevatz  is  little 
to  be  apprehended.  A  later  telegram  speaks  of  an 
attack  upon  the  Turks  in  the  rear,  which  would  corre¬ 
spond  with  this  report  of  his  whereabouts.  He  is 


Mr.  Gladstone,  we  think,  made  a  mistake  in  treating 
Lord  Stratford’s  proposal  as  at  variance  with  his  own. 
He  seemed  to  assume  that  Lord  Stratford  proposed  to 
have  the  Bulgarians  ruled  in  this  way,  and  he  preferred 
the  simpler  coarse  of  insisting  that  ”  all  Turkish  autho¬ 
rities  should  walk  out  of  the  place  altogether.”  He 
would  simply  propose  these  terms  to  the  Turk  :  ”  You 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  tribute ;  you  shall  retain  your 
titular  sovereignty  ;  your  empire  shall  not  be  invaded  ; 
but  never  again,  while  the  years  roll  their  course,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  our  power  to  determine — never  again  shall  the 
hand  of  violence  be  raised  by  you,  never  again  shall  the 
floodgates  of  lust  be  opened  by  you,  never  again  shall 
the  dire  refinements  of  cruelty  be  devised  by  you  for  tho 
sake  of  making  mankind  miserable,  in  Bulgaria.”  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  right  in  saying  these  are  good  terms  for 
the  Turk,  and  that  he  would  be  wise  to  accept  it,  but  it 
is  not  clear  from  the  events  of  this  week  that  wisdom  is 
in  the  ascendant  at  Constantinople.  And  what  provi¬ 
sion  would  Mr.  Gladstone  make  for  the  Christian  popu¬ 
lation  outside  the  limits  of  the  proposed  autonomous 
state  ?  It  is  for  their  protection  that  Lord  Stratford’s 
Commission  is  required. 


One  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  criticism  of  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  Redcliffe’s  proposal  strikes  us  as  very  sound. 
The  position  of  a  Foreign  Commission  charged  with  tho 
superintendence  of  reforms  would,  indeed,  ”  be  a  very 
awkward  one.”  The  position  of  the  authoiities  in  this 


The  vast  meeting  at  Blackheath,  on  Saturday  last, 
was  not  wanted  to  prove  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 
the  movement  of  the  day,  but  surely  the  fact  that  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  people  assembled,  in  spite  of  the 
wind  and  the  rain,  was  due  to  something  more  than 
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bility  in  disregarding  it,  and  petulantly  trying  to  argue 
it  down.  If  they  are  in  any  doubt  which  way  the 
nation  leans,  why  do  they  not  take  the  constitutional 
means  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  feeling  ?  An  autumn 
Session,  with  the  obedient  unthinking  majority  at  their 
command,  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time ;  let  them 
either  do  what  the  nation  plainly  is  demanding,  or  at 
once  resign  or  dissolve. 


borough  or  in  London  would  bo  very  awkward,  if  they 
could  not  take  any  measure  for  the  government  of  the 
metropolis  without  the  assent  of  a  Foreign  Commission.” 
This  seems  very  true,  and  yet  Lord  Stratford,  who  knows 
Turkey  as  well  as  any  Knglishman  can  do,  is  convinced 
that  without  this  superintendence  Turkish  officials  can¬ 
not  be  trusted  to  carry  out  sound  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment.'  What,  then,  is  to  bo  done  ?  It  is  not  altogether 
a  comfortable  proposal  that  the  Turk  should  be  allowed 
to  misrule  and  massacre  as  much  as  he  likes  on  the 
coasts  of  the  .^gean  and  the  Black  Sea,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  ho  remits  that  privilege  in  Bulgaria. 
It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
say  in  his  speech  what  territory  he  proposed  to  include 
under  that  name,  but  he  certainly  ought  to  have  defined 
it  in  his  pamphlet.  It  is  a  question  for  consideration 
whether  Turkey  in  Europe  should  not  bo  substituted  for 
Bulgaria  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ultimatum.  Wo  do  not 
advocate  such  a  substitution,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view.  If  the  Turk  would  assent  to  the  one  demand 
peficoably,  and  if  the  other  demand  would  excite  a 
fanatical  resistance,  it  would  bo  rash  to  urge  the  larger 
of  the  two.  But  it  ought  to  bo  kept  in  view,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  Porte  resists  every  concession  that  would 
be  of  substantial  use. 


demolished  by  Mr.  Low’o  in  a  trenchant  speech  at 
Croydon.  France,  more  particularly.  Lord  Derby 
argued,  was  as  much  concerned  as  u.s,  because  equally 
answemble  for  the  Crimean  War.  That  argument,  Mr. 
Lowe  said,  in  plain  language,  comes  to  this,  “  that  if  two 
men  combine  together  to  do  an  action  which  is  a  mis¬ 
chief  to  a  third  person,  because  there  are  two  of  them 
and  not  one,  neither  of  them  is  responsible  for  that 
action  at  all.”  We  are  peculiarly  answerable  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Turks.  “  Suppose  I  am  afraid  of  my 
house  being  robbed,  or  some  other  calamity  happening 
to  it,  and  I  keep  a  very  fierce  dog  which  flies  at  every¬ 
body  and  tears  them  to  pieces.  The  law  of  this  country, 
founded  upon  common  sense,  says — if  I  am  not  aware 
that  dog  is  fierce  I  shall  not  be  answerable  for  his 
acts,  but  if  I  am,  and  have  the  power  of  restraining  him, 
I  should  bo  responsible.  That  responsibility  depends 
upon  two  things — first,  on  my  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
of  the  beast ;  and  secondly,  on  my  power  to  restrain  the 
beast.  Now  we  have  had  for  any  period  of  years  you 
like  to  mention  thorough  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
the  Turks.  Wo  have  had  in  our  hands  perfect  power 
of  restraining  the  animal  from  acting  according  to  its 
odious  and  detestable  nature.”  That  is  the  real  secret  of 
our  responsibility  which  there  is  no  getting  over.  It 
has  always  rested  with  England  to  speak  the  word  that 
would  put  an  end  to  the  Turk’s  power  for  mischief  in 
Europe.  It  may  have  been  that  hitherto  we  could  not 
speak  the  word  with  safety  to  ourselve.s,  but  now  the 
time  has  come,  and  it  should  be  promptly  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of.  We  have  now  not  to  fence  with  the  intrigues  of 
Russian  statesmen,  but  to  co-operate  with  a  thoroughly 
disinterested  popular  movement. 


The  most  excellent  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  was 
that  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  concord 
between  England  and  Russia.  It  is  a  most  hopeful 
circumstance  that— in  strange  contr.ast  to  our  old  jealousy 
—-the  name  of  Russia  has  been  all  through  the  country 
received  with  cheers.  We  must  give  the  Russian  people 
credit  for  being  in  this  matter  as  disinterested  as 
ourselves.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  designs 
of  Russian  statesmen,  this  matter  has  long  since 
passed  beyond  the  calculations  of  statesmen.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  regard  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  Turkey  there  is  perfect  concord  between  the  English 
people  and  the  Russian  people,  and  the  ouly  hope 
of  alasting  settlement  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  this  concord 
extending  to  the  statesmen  of  the  two  countries.  If 
Russia  with  her  resistless  power  by  land,  and  England 
with  her  resistless  power  by  sea,  were  to  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  Eastern  difficulty  once  for  all, 
there  is  no  other  Power  in  Europe  that  would  seek  to 
lift  a  finger  in  opposition.  The  only  Power  from  which 
any  obstacle  need  be  dreaded  is  Austria,  and  Austria 
has  hitherto  shown  the  utmost  willingness  to  cooperate. 
There  is  little  danger,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  words,  that 
”  Germany  will  sully  the  great  name  she  hns  now,  or 
endanger  her  moral  power  in  Europe  by  any  attempt  to 
turn  to  a  base  or  a  lower  purpose  the  noble  sentiment 
which  is  now  thrilling  throughout  Christendom  and 
throughout  the  civilised  world.”  Concord  between 
England  and  Russia,  the  repudiation  of  old  animosities, 
and  the  extension  of  the  right  hand  of  friendship  for  the 
achievement  of  a  great,  just,  and  holy  work,  is  the 
one  thing  to  be  desired. 


Mr.  Lowe  also  had  a  word  to  say  regarding  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  Russia.  He  regretted  bitterly  that  while 
Russia  is  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  oppressed 
subjects  of  Turkey,  we  should  bo  regarded  as  positively 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  those  races.  But  “  is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  always  be  so  ?  What  I  would 
advise  as  a  right  and  proper  policy  would  be  that  we 
should,  instead  of  setting  up  this  antagonism  to  Russia, 
which  we  have  worked  at  for  so  long,  throw  all  that  to 
the  winds,  and  not  only  not  keep  the  w’eightin  the  scale 
which  is  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  but  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  the  other,  thus  doubling  our  power  and 
force.  I  think  the  true  and  wise  policy  would  be  to 
seek  for  a  cordial  understanding  with  Russia,  and  join 
heart  and  hand  with  her  in  emancipating  these  enslaved 
and  miserable  races.  Don’t  suppose  that  by  so  doing 
we  should  run  any  risk  or  danger.  Wo  should  always 
have  it  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  arbitra¬ 
ment  of  force.  The  effect  of  our  seeking  a  good  under¬ 
standing  would  be  we  should  moderate  her  counsels, 
and  she  would  moderate  ours,  and  we  should  obtain  by 
that  an  influence  w'e  shall  never  possess  as  long  as  we 
confront  her  only  in  the  form  of  an  enemy,  antagonistic 
to  her  objects.  Our  objects  and  hers  are  at  present 
identical,  that  of  holding  up  and  supporting  these 
downtrodden  and  miserable  races,  and  forming  them 
into  the  germs  of  future  nations,  putting  an  end 
to  this  reign  of  brutal  force,  and  substituting  for 
it  civilisation,  such  as  we  understand  it  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  would  be  gladly 
received  by  Russia.”  No  doubt  it  would.  ^ 


Unfortunately,  to  judge  from  Lord  Derby’s  outworn 
talk  about  the  all-importance  of  the  territorial  integrily 
of  Turkey,  interpreted  by  his  w'cak  paltering  to  the 
territorial  assumptions  of  the  Ottoman  Power,  there 
does  not  seem  to  bo  much  chance  of  any  good  being 
done  by  our  present  Government.  The  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity  of  Turkey  is  a  phrase  open  to  many  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and,  in  Lord  Derby’s  mind,  it  is  apparently 
associated  with  a  respect  for  the  Ottoman  Government 
ns  an  independent  Power  which  is  altogether  out  of 
date.  Tlure  are  some  minds  capable,  like  Lord  Derby’s, 
of  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a  problem  without  being 
oppressed  by  them,  and  without  losing  the  capacity  to 
make  a  vigorous  elfort  to  surmount  them.  He  seems  to 
be  utterly  destitute  of  any  ability  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times.  The  Ottoman  difficulty  is  long  past  the 
stage  when  there  was  wisdom  in  handling  it  with  cir¬ 
cumspect  timidity ;  w’e  must  grasp  our  nettle.  AVhat  is 
to^  be  done  ?  If  the  Government  are  assured  of  the 
wish  of  the  nation,  they  are  incurring  a  grave  responsi¬ 
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Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  supplies  new  evidence,  though 
rather  late  in  the  day,  on  the  question  whether  the  first 
reports  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  treated  by  the 
Government  with  levity.  Mr.  ‘Sullivan  writes  to  the 
Times  as  follows  : — “  I  was  present  on  every  occasion,  I 
believe,  upon  which  Ministers  were  questioned  upon 
this  subject,  and,  as  is  known  to  some  of  those  honour¬ 
able  gentlemen  who  put  those  questions,  I  myself  con¬ 
templated  more  than  once  like  efforts  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection;  and  I  now  state  that  I  was  deterred — that 
many  of  us  were  deterred — from  such  endeavours  by  the 
conviction  that  we  too,  like  our  colleagues,  should  only  be 
‘  chaffed  ’  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  should  only  draw 
forth  new  sneers  at  the  representatives  of  the  Daily  News 
and  the  TimeSy  who  were  ‘  sprinkled  over  Europe.’  I 
heard  the  Prime  Minister’s  witty  turn  about  the  his¬ 
torical  (or  Oriental)  people  who  had  ‘  another  and  more 
expeditious  ’  mode  than  torture  of  ‘  terminating  their 
connexion  with  ’  prisoners  ;  I  heard  the  laughter  which 
greeted  his  clever  point  that  there  could  hardly  bo 
‘  prison  accommodation  ’  for  10,000  persons  in  one  of 
those  districts ;  and  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Mundella  my 
opinion  that  it  was  vain  trying  to  push  the  Government 
into  recognition  of  facts  about  which  their  policy  or 
their  prejudice  made  them  so  sceptical.”  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  this  was  the  impression  produced  by 
Mr.  Disraeli,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  through  the 
country,  but  it  was  well  that  someone  should  speak 
out,  and  put  the  fact  on  authentic  record. 


turing  district  of  Massachusetts,  who  have  actually  taken 
General  Butler  as  their  worthiest  representativo  for 
Congress.  With  such  a  man  on  the  other  side,  and  with 
the  favouring  condemnation  of  the  Fenians,  Air.  Adams 
may  hope  to  have  recorded  for  him  the  votes  of  the 
highest  moral  and  intellectual  elements  in  the  best  State 
of  New  England. 


The  rumour  that  the  Afreedees  have  asked  the  opinion 
of  the  Akhoond  of  Swat  on  the  lawfulness  of  a  jiluidj  or 
religious  war  against  the  English,  may  only  bo  an 
instance  of  a  certain  kind  of  “  gup  ”  in  which  the  Indian 
papers  are  fond  of  indulging.  What  business  have  the 
Afreedees  with  the  lawfulness  of  anything  ?  But 
supposing  the  question  put,  the  Akhoond’s  answer 
would  be  worth  that  of  ten  Alahomedan  doctors — even 
though  the  Afreedees  have  not  the  slightest  conception 
of  the  points  at  issue  at  Constantinople,  but  simply 
bear  the  English  a  grudge  on  account  of  the  blockade  of 
the  mountain  passes.  There  is  no  potentate  in  or  near 
India  who  wields  such  enormous  influence  over  the  minds 
of  his  faithful  as  the  military  priest  who  rules  the  hill 
State  of  Swat,  on  the  Indo-Afghan  frontier.  The 
Akhoond,  says  the  story,  rep’ied  that  the  law  of  Islam 
recognised  no  jihad  as  lawful,  unless  the  opposing  sides 
were  each  under  the  command  of  a  king.  As  regards 
the  Indian  Alahomedan  subjects  of  the  Queen,  the 
answer  agrees  with  that  given  some  years  ago  by  the 
law  doctors  of  Arabia,  Bengal,  and  the  North-West. 
So  long  as  he  lives  under  an  English  ruler,  he  is  bound 
to  be  loyal.  For  a  father  to  wage  war  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  protecting  his  wife  and  children  would,  from  the 
religio-legal  viewpoint,  be'  sacrilegious.  He  must  first 
find  a  leader,  or  king,  of  his  own— i.e.  migrate  from  the 
country  with  his  family  and  his  goods.  On  this  point 
the  Alahomedan  law  attains  the  height  of  ideal  morality. 
Still,  as  the  Akhoond,  according  to  the  story,  bluntly 
remarked  : — “  This  is  merely  the  law,  you  know  ;  as  for 
fighting  against  the  English,  you  must  please  your¬ 
selves  !  ” 


The  South  African  Republic,  more  generally  known 
as  the  Transvaal  State,  has  involved  itself  in  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  and  unprofitable  war  with  the  Caffres  on  tho 
North-Eastern  frontier.  At  first  tho  announeemonb  of 
these  hostilities  excited  much  enthusiasm  among  tho 
Boers  who  are  subject  to  tho  “  earth-hunger  ”  so  com¬ 
mon  among  pastoral  nations;  and  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
suggestions,  that  the  matter  had  better  bo  settled,  anti 
offers  of  mediation,  wore  scoffed  at  by  tho  authorities  at 
Pretoria.  The ’war  began;  Cetewayo,  tho  Zulu  king, 
was  persuaded  by  tho  Natal  Government  to  withlioM 
his  assistance  from  tho  Caffres,  and  tho  Anias  wazies,  al.sa 
feudatories  of  tho  Zulu  monarch,  took  part  energetically 
in  tho  attack  on  Sococconi.  But  tho  Amaswa/dos,  dis¬ 
gusted,  it  is  said,  at  tho  Boers’  cosvardico,  roturuo  I  to 
their  homos ;  and  tho  Boers,  left  alone  to  cncoiintor  the 
natives  in  their  own  rugged  country,  were  badly  beaten. 
President  Burgess  has  fled  to  Lydenbcrg,  in  tlio  Gold 
Fields,  and  has  sought  British  aid.  It  is  said,  iuIeeJ, 
that  a  Convention  of  tho  Transvaal  Stato  hn  boon 
summoned  to  ask  England  to  uuderta’xo  the  government 
of  tho  country,  with,  of  course,  the  correlative  duty  of 
protection.  It  is  only  tho  other  day  that  President 
Burgess  announced  his  intention  to  resign  if  tho  Vol- 
kraad  accepted  even  a  Confederation. 


We  discussed  last  week  tho  striking  fact  that  the 
Rothschilds  had  declined  to  say  how  they  would  vote  in 
the  Bucks  election.  Wo  were  certain  that  tho  peculiar 
inopportunencss  of  tho  moment  for  holding  aloof  from 
their  party,  in  view  of  the  strange  favour  they  receive  I 
from  the  Government  as  capitalists  in  tho  Suez  Canal 
Purchase,  would  be  apparent  to  tho  Messrs.  Rjthseliild 
as  soon  as  it  was  pointed  out  to  them,  and  we  aro  glad  to 
learn  that  they  have  reconsidered  their  determination, 
and  decided  to  give  their  support  to  tho  Liberal  candi¬ 
date.  Tho  Liberal  landowners  of  Buckinghamshire  are 
now  unanimous  in  their  support  of  Air.  Carington,  and 
the  world  need  not  bo  surprised  if  the  seat  is  won  from 
tho  Tories  with  a  complete  and  decisive  victory. 


LORD  DERBY’S  INDECISION. 


The  Democrats  in  the  United  States  have  been  faring 
badly  of  late,  and  Air.  Tilden’s  character,  especially,  has 
suffered  in  the  violence  of  campaign  controversies.  But 
in  their  adversity  they  have  learned  wisdom.  They 
never  did  a  wiser  thing  than  when  they  nominated  Air. 
Adams  for  the  Governorship  of  Massachusetts,  although 
neither  Air.  Adams  nor  Washington  himself  would  have 
a  chance  of  wresting  the  Bay  State  from  the  Republicans 
in  November  next.  But  Air.  Adams,  without  losing  the 
Democrats  any  practical  strength,  as  he  might  do  in  a 
State  where  parties  were  evenly  balanced,  and  where 
the  strategy  w’as  managed  by  politicians,  will  bring  out 
a  vast  reserve  of  moral  sympathy  on  behalf  of  those  who 
have  chosen  him  as  their  champion.  The  significance  of 
his  nomination  is  increased  by  the  absurdity  and  folly  of 
the  Republicans  in  Lowell,  the  most  notable  manufac¬ 


The  deputations  that  waited  on  Lord  Derby  on 
Alonday  afternoon  gave  him  an  opportunity  at  which 
a  Alinister  in  such  a  position  might  well  have  rejoiced. 
Ho  had  been  suspected  of  not  being  in  perfect  agreement 
with  tho  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  ho  know  exactly  what 
the  nation  wanted,  while,  on  tho  other  hand,  tlie  nation 
did  not  know  what  ho  had  been  doing ;  more  than  that, 
were  ready  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  tho  past,  and  in¬ 
sisted  only  upon  receiving  some  assurance  as  to  his 
policy  in  the  future.  Tho  ordinary  reasons  for  rotrccnco 
in  tho  middle  of  diplomatic  transactions  no  longer  cxiNted. 
Tho  representative  of  one  Stato  is  under  tho  noccssity 
of  concealing  his  objects  from  tho  representatives  of  riv^al 
States  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  wlion  ho  is  mancouvririg 
more  or  less  for  an  advantage,  trying  to  obtain  by  skill 
what  he  cannot  obtain  by  force.  But  in  a  case  like  the 
present,  when  a  mighty  nation  steps  forAard,  not  in  its 
own  interest,  but  in  tho  name  and  for  tho  sake  of 
common  humanity — when  a  whole  people  are  so  stii  re<i 
by  a  noble  enthusiasm  that  their  own  interests  become 
but  a  feather  in  tho  balance,  there  is  no  motive  for  con¬ 
cealment.  With  such  a  force  of  [)Opular  feeding  at  bi^ 
back,  the  task  of  the  diplomatist  is  immensely  simplifli  d, 
and  his  reasons  for  secrecy'  vamsh.  The  more  trankly 
he  speaks  out,  if  ho  speaks  in  conformity  with  the 
popular  will,  tho  stronger  is  his  basis  tor  negotiation. 
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His  wisest  course  in  such  circumstances  surely  is  to 
state  his  policy  openly,  and  have  it  ratified  by  the  popu¬ 
lar  voice.  He  can  have  no  motive  for  reserve,  except 
Want  of  sympathy  with  what  the  people  demand  ;  and 
if  he  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people,  he  cannot 
hope  for  much  success  in  his  diplomacy,  because  his 
antagonists  have  an  advantage  over  him  which  no  skill 
or  craft  can  possibly  surmount. 

Lord  Derby  might  have  been  a  little  more  open  in 
his  declarations,  without  being  guilty  of  any  indiscretion. 
He  achieved  a  success,  if  it  be  a  success  to  have  framed 
sentences  wdiich  are  capable  ofalmost  any  interpretation. 
Towards  the  very  end  of  his  reply  to  the  second  depu¬ 
tation,  be  used  words  which,  taken  by  themselves,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  “  I  think,”  he  said,  “  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  the  punishment,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
leaders  of  these  crimes,  and  we  have  a  right  to  claim 
security  against  similar  outrages  for  the  future.”  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  the  Globe  asks  what  more  can 
any  man  of  ordinary  sense  demand,  and  declares  that 
**  everything  is  here  conceded  that  the  nation  has  asked.” 
It  concedes  oven  more  than  the  nation  has  asked  ;  for  the 
nation,  although  furious  at  the  promotion  of  the  ruffians 
who  directed  and  superintended  the  worst  excesses, 
would  bo  resigned  to  their  escape  if  only  convinced  that 
eflectnal  securities  had  been  taken  against  the  recurrence 
of  similar  outrages.  Such  securities  Lord  Derby  de¬ 
clares  that  wo  have  a  right  to  ask.  But  of  the  nature 
of  the  8e?curitie8  that  would  satisfy  him,  he  says  not  a 
word.  The  nation  has  declared  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner  that  it  has  no  confidence  in  any  stcurities 
which  involve  the  perpetuation  of  Turkish  rule  over  the 
insurgent  provinces.  Why  did  Lord  Derby  not  express 
his  opinion  upon  this  point  ?  Because  he  could  not  com¬ 
mit  himself  till  be  saw  what  other  Powers  interested 
meant  to  propose  ?  But  the  other  Powers  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  what  the  English  people  insist  upon,  and  if 
the  Minister  of  England  takes  up  a  different  position, 
he  is  simply  rendering  himself  powerless  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  Lord  Derby  was  asked  a  plain  question, 
whether  he  believed  the  rule  of  the  Turk  over  Bosnia 
and  Bulgaria  to  bo  any  longer  in  any  shape  tolerable, 
and  ho  would  have  shown  more  courage,  and  more 
wisdom  as  well,  if  he  had  given  a  plain  answer. 

Lord  Derby’s  answer  was  not  plain,  and  unfortunately 
its  hidden  meaning,  so  far  as  it  can  be  interpreted,  is  not 
satisfactory.  Wo  noticed  last  week  a  resolution  pro¬ 
posed  at  Christchurch,  as  an  amendment  to  a  resolution 
advocating  autonomy,  to  the  efibet  simply  that  our 
Government  should  endeavour  to  secure  protection  for 
the  Christians  in  Bulgaria.  Logically  speaking,  there 
was  no  contradiction  between  the  resolutions,  but  the 
context  supplied  the  interpretation.  So  it  is  with  Lord 
Derby’s  speech.  Ho  said  nothing  directly  against  the 
exclusion  of  Turkish  misrule  from  Bulgaria,  but  he 
implied  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  or  practicable. 
The  sentences  in  which  he  acknowledged  our  right  to 
demand  protection  for  the  Bulgarians,  whether  a  treaty 
right  or  a  moral  right  he  did  not  say,  dragged  them¬ 
selves  ill,  as  it  were,  reluctantly  at  the  end  of  his  speech 
to  the  second  deputation.  In  the  bulk  of  bis  speech  he 
showed  a  resentful  petulance,  as  if  he  were  annoyed  at 
being  asked  to  do  too  much.  There  was  no  sign  of 
cheerful  readiness  to  execute  the  will  of  the  nation,  for 
the  expression  of  which  he  asked  some  weeks  ago.  He 
liad  not  the  air  of  a  strong  man  sympathising  with  the 
just  indignation  of  the  country,  and  firmly  resolved  to 
tio  what  in  him  lay  to  satisfy  the  country’s  demand  ; 
if  he  had  been  irresolute  before,  to  acknowledge  it 
I'raukly ;  if  there  were  immense  difficulties,  to  go  at 
them  with  a  stout  heart.  The  nation  could  have 
understood  such  an  attitude,  and  would  have  had 
confidence  in  a  leader  animated  by  such  a  spirit. 
But  there  was  no  trace  of  such  a  spirit  in  Lord  Derby. 
He  could  only  improve  the  occasion  to  preach  once  more 
about  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey.  “  Who  is  to 
rule  at  Constantinople  ?  ”  not  “  Are  the  Bulgarian  mas- 
eacres  to  bo  repeated  ?  ”  seemed  to  him  the  all-irapor- 
tant  question — a  question  which,  he  says,  is  constant  and 
jKTmancnt,  “  unaffected  by  the  insanity  of  the  Sultan, 


by  the  maladministration  of  the  Turkish  Government,, 
or  by  the  crimes  committed  by  the  Turkish  troops.” 

In  these  last  sentences  we  seem  to  read  a  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Lord  Derby  to  do  what  twelve  years 
ago  he  could  not  understand  any  man  of  sense  doing — . 
to  stand  by  the  Turkish  rule,  whether  right  or  wrong,. 
The  maintenance  of  the  Ottoman  sovereignty  over  the 
Turkish  peninsula  he  treats  as  a  political  necessity  set 
high  and  firm  above  every  other  consideration.  No 
matter  how  civilisation  is  shamed  by  its  misrule,  no¬ 
matter  how  its  subjects  are  kept  in  abject  poverty  and 
chronic  terror  by  the  extortions  of  its  tax-gatherers  and 
the  brutality  of  its  troops,  the  Ottoman  Power  must  be 
kept  there  for  ever.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  good 
or  bad,  there  it  is,  and  there  it  must  remain.  That,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lord  Derby,  is  the  all-important  question  at 
this  moment,  as  at  all  moments,  how  the  Ottoman  sovew^ 
reignty  can  be  maintained  in  Europe  in  spite  of  the  last 
outbreak  of  its  fiendish  propensities.  Now  in  that  he 
is  at  direct  issue  with  the  nation.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  import  of  the  meetings  which  have  been  held  all 
over  the  country.  Lord  Derby  puts  the  maintenance  of 
the  Ottoman  sovereignty  in  Europe  first,  and  the  cur¬ 
tailment  of  its  power  for  mischief  second.  The  nation 
reverses  the  order  of  importance — it  puts  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  power  of  the  Turk  for  mischief  in  the  first 
place,  and  treats  the  maintenance  of  his  sovereignty  as; 
a  secondary  consideration. 

The  Times  seems  to  think  that  this  difference  of  atti¬ 
tude  is  due  entirely  to  Lord  Derby’s  official  position, 
and  that  he  may  be  trusted,  nevertheless,  to  do  what  the 
nation  demands.  There  is  certainly  a  tone  of  “  I  will 

do  what  you  want,  and  be  d - d  to  you,”  about  his 

speech,  which  is  so  far  encouraging.  “  Who,”  he  seems 
to  ask,  “  ever  said  that  I  would  not  do  what  you  want?” 
But  when  we  turn  from  searching  for  Lord  Derby’s 
policy  by  taking  his  sentences  to  pieces,  which  is  some¬ 
what  like  anatomising  to  find  out  the  secret  of  life,  we 
find  less  justification  for  confidence  in  his  statesmanship. 
From  the  general  impression  of  the  speech,  from  its 
air  of  petulant  indecision  and  its  perplexing  obliquity, 
we  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  he  is  the  statesman 
for  the  occasion.  And  that  doubt  is  confirmed  when  we 
look  at  the  outcome  of  his  policy  in  Turkey.  We  find 
him  treating  the  Ottoman  sovereignty  with  a  deference 
which  is  altogether  out  of  date.  Lord  Derby  professes 
that  he  is  perfectly  open  as  regards  the  rearrangement  of 
the  relations  between  the  subject  races  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  If  he  is  really  thus  unprejudiced,  and  if  he  con¬ 
siders  that  the  resettlement  must  be  unaffected  by  the  war, 
why  is  the  war  allowed  to  continue  ?  If  Servia  is  to  retain 
its  status  quoy  if  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina — to  say  no¬ 
thing  about  Bulgaria,  concerning  which  Lord  Derby  was 
silent — are  to  be  created  into  partially  independent 
States,  if  Turkey  has  nothing  to  gain  by  the  war,  and 
the  insurgent  provinces  nothing  to  lose,  why  is  the  war 
not  stopped  ?  Why  is  the  Turk  allowed  to  continue  his 
career  of  pillage,  devastation,  outrage,  murder,  and 
torture  in  Servia  ?  Surely,  if  the  Porto  were  given 
firmly  to  understand  that  the  government  of  Turkey 
will  be  rearranged  without  regard  to  the  results  of  the 
war,  it  has  sense  enough  left  to  recall  its  troops.  If  it 
has  not  sense  enough  left  to  do  that,  what  hope  can 
there  be  of  a  peaceable  settlement  ? 


A  MATTER  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

In  delaying  so  long  to  consent  to  an  armistice,  the 
Turkish  Government  show  that  they  confide  in  some 
source  of  strength  other  than  their  battalions.  It  is, 
we  may  be  sure,  something  more  materialistic  than 
faith  in  the  intervention  of  Allah  that  supports  them  in 
their  resistance  to  the  united  pressure  of  the  European 
Powers.  Where  the  strength  of  their  position  lies  is, 
indeed,  not  difficult  to  see.  In  the  first  place,  they 
believe  themselves  to  be  a  political  necessity  in  Europe. 
Lord  Derby  has  declared  that  the  question  of  questions 
in  the  East  is,  who  is  to  rule  at  Constantinople,  and 
even  Mr.  Gladstone  hesitates  to  tamper  with  the  terri- 
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torial  integrity  of  Turkey.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
Turks  are  ignorant  of  this  fact  ?  And  knowing  this 
fact,  what  an  advantage  it  gives  them,  what  a  basis  for 
diplomatic  action !  As  long  as  they  are  convinced 
that  the  European  Powers  do  not  dare  to  propose 
the  termination  of  their  rule  in  Europe,  they  are 
justified  in  believing  themselves  to  bo  masters  of  the 
situation.  They  can  make  their  own  terms.  In 
the  second  place,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  are 
unaware  of  the  dread  in  which  they  are  held  for  their 
ferocious  barbarity,  and  in  that  dread  they  have  another 
advantage.  They  are  human  tigers,  and  feared  as  such, 
and  they  know  it.  It  often  happens  when  a  town  is 
occupied  by  mutineers  that  they  seize  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  partisans  of  constituted  authority  ;  and 
when  their  cause  is  lost,  extort  favourable  conditions 
from  the  besiegers  by  threatening  to  kill  these  hostages 
unless  their  demands  are  complied  with.  The  Turks 
have  similar  hostages  against  European  intervention  in 
the  Christians  who  are  still  exposed  to  their  troops  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  We  are  afraid  to  push  them  too  far, 
lest  they  should  massacre  every  Christian  in  their  power. 
They  know  this  as  well  as  we  do. 

What  is  the  likelihood  that  the  Turkish  Government, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  these  two  tremendons  ad¬ 
vantages,  will  peaceably  consent  to  withdraw  their 
Zaptiehs  and  their  Mudirs,  their  Spahis  and  their 
Kaimakams,  from  Bulgaria?  The  English  people  are 
convinced  that,  short  of  this  withdrawal,  there  is  no 
seenrity  for  the  property  or  the  lives  of  the  Bulgarians, 
or  the  honour  of  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  no 
security  against  another  mad  festival  of  bloodshed  and 
outrage ;  what  likelihood  is  there  that  the  Turk  will  let 
go  his  hold  ?  There  is  little  encouragement  to  hope 
for  snch  a  blessed  consummation  in  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Porte  is  resisting  much  smaller  concessions. 
What  does  withdrawal  of  their  rule  from  Bulgaria 
mean  ?  The  Bulgaria  of  the  map  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sents  the  distribution  of  the  Bulgarian  race  in  Turkey. 
The  fearful  doings  of  May  occurred  south  of  the 
Balkan.  The  Bulgarians  occupy  the  bulk  of  the 
interior  of  Turkey — that  is  to  say,  they  are  in 
a  majority  there.  Take  away  the  territory  oc¬ 
cupied  mainly  by  Bulgarians  from  the  peninsula,  and 
there  remain  only  the  shell  or  rim  and  the  outlying 
extremities.  The  Bulgarians  are  the  viscera  of  the 
population  of  Turkey.  If  the  Bulgarians  are  freed  from 
Turkish  rule,  the  administrative  authority  of  the  Porte 
will  extend  only  over  Constantinople,  a  strip  of  land 
northwards  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as 
the  month  of  the  Danube,  and  a  similar  strip  along  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  .^gean  as  far  as  Salonica. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Bulgarians  would  mean  the 
evipceration  of  the  Ottoman  Power.  However  gently 
and  consi 'trately  the  new’S  may  be  broken  such  is 
the  practical  fact ;  is  it  likely  that  the  Ottoman  Power 
will  quietly  consent  to  it  ? 

We  ask  this  question  with  no  desire  to  cool  the 
ardour  with  which  England  as  a  nation,  if  not  as  a 
Government,  is  demanding  independence  for  the  Bul¬ 
garians.  Very  much  the  contrary ;  we  do  not  think 
that  demand  can  be  pressed  too  ardently.  But  it  is 
worth  while  considering  w’^hether  the  civilised  Powers  of 
Europe  should  not  be  urged  to  take  a  still  larger  step ; 
whether  the  complete  removal  of  Ottoman  rule  from 
Europe  would  not  be  as  easy  a  task,  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  settle  the  Ottoman  difficulty  once  for  all 
while  the  popular  will  throughout  Europe  is  prepared 
for  the  work.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  termination 
of  Ottoman  rule  in  Europe  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
It  is  no  doubt,  as  Lord  Derby  says,  a  constant  and  per¬ 
manent  question  who  is  to  rule  at  Constantinople ;  because 
as  long  as  the  city  exists  it  must  be  ruled  by  some 
power,  and  its  position  marks  it  out  as  a  capital.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  unalterable  conclusion  that 
the  Ottoman  is  to  rule  there  for  ever.  No  statesman  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  contemplated  such  a  possibility  ; 
it  has  been  universally  acknowledged  that  the  days  of 
Ottoman  sovereignty  are  numbered.  It  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  with  no  less  unanimity  that  the  Christian 


population  of  Turkey  are  his  natural  heirs.  .  Hitherto 
our  policy  has  been  to  protect  this  population  till  it 
should  wax  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  the  possession 
of  its  kingdom.  Step  by  step,  bodies  of  them  have 
been  emancipated  from  Turkish  administration.  Inch 
by^  inch,  the  Ottoman  Power  has  had  to  recede.  When 
it  is  proposed  to  make  Bulgaria  independent  of  Osmanli 
officials,  wo  have  reached  the  last  stop  but  one.  The 
Turk  has  been  perfectly  aware  all  the  time  of  what  wo 
have  been  doing,  and  when  we  have  reached  the  next 
to  last  step,  we  may  expect  a  proportionately  stubborn 
resistance. 

Why,  then,  should  wo  not  make  a  clean  job  of  the 
Ottoman  Sovereignty  in  Europe  while  we  arc  al)out  it  ? 
Why  expel  anarchy  from  Bulgaria,  and  suffer  its  foul 
blight  to  rest  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  tho 
^gean  ?  Wo  may  depend  upon  it,  that,  go  wfficro  it 
w'ill,  the  Ottoman  Power  will  not  go  without  a  struggle, 
and  it  may  be  some  time  in  the  world’s  history  before 
another  moment  comes  round  at  which  a  struggle  would 
be  more  hopeless.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  if  we  do  make 
Bulgaria  a  self-administered  vassal  state,  wo  leave 
upon  its  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  a  fringe  of 
Turks  with  no  Government  but  their  own  to  keep 
them  in  check.  What  that  Government  can  do  in. 
the  way  of  repressing  the  fanaticism  of  its  Mussul¬ 
man  subjects  we  have  already  seen  but  too  de¬ 
plorably.  Self-administration  with  such  neighbours- 
would  be  a  doubtful  blessing.  Lord  Stratford  do 
Redd i fie -proposes  that  all  the  districts  of  Turkey  which* 
are  left  under  the  direct  administration  of  tho  Turk 
should  he  guaranteed  in  a  reformed  constitution.  Ho 
knows  Turkey  too  well  to  expect  that  tho  Porte  would 
carry  out  the  pledges  of  such  a  constitution  of  its  own 
free  will,  and  he  proposes,  therefore,  that  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  should  be  appointed  by  the  European  Powers  to 
snperiutend  the  execution  of  the  reforms.  Would  it  bo 
very  much  more  difficult  for  a  mixed  commission  to 
undertake  the  whole  administration  of  a  certain  area 
round  Constantinople,  to  keep  this  area  under  tho  nomi¬ 
nal  sovereignty  of  tho  Sultan,  but  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
his  government  to  Broussa,  and  to  pay  him  his  tribute 
there  ?  Mr.  Grant  DufT s  proposal  to  have  Turkey  ad¬ 
ministered  by  Anglo-Indian  and  Russo-Asian  officials 
experienced  in  the  maTiageraent  of  mixed  populations, 
has  been  generally  received  as  an  ill-timed  joke  at  the 
expense  of  the  proposals  of  his  late  chief.  But  under  tho 
guise  of  a  parable  does  he  not  convey  a  great  truth,  that 
no  part  of  Turkey  can  ever  enjoy  civilised  government 
under  Turkish  officials  ;  and  that  if  we  are  earnestly  re¬ 
solved,  as  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  are,'to 
do  our  utmost  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  Bulgarian 
horrors,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  a  drastic  opera¬ 
tion  ? 

MARSHAL  MACMAHON  AMONG  THE 
“  REDS.” 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  is,  for  a  “  simple 
soldier,”  very  skilful  in  adapting  himself  to  tho  exigen¬ 
cies  of  politics  in  Franco.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
judge  him  merely  as  a  stiff  barrack- room  personage,  with 
very  strong  views  of  Conservative  necessities  and  a  de¬ 
termination  to  enforce  those  views  with  military  prompti¬ 
tude.  As  France  has  become  Liberal  in  opinion  and 
Republican  in  constitution.  Marshal  Macmahon’s  cha¬ 
racter  has  blandly  opened  itself  to  tho  new  influences, 
and  taken  colour  from  the  changing  skies.  The  policy 
of  the  vieux  moustacJie  has  given  place  to  that  of  tho 
Constitutional  ruler,  or  at  least  to  a  ruler  who  is  learning 
to  use  the  language  and  imitate  the  airs  of  Constitution¬ 
alism.  This  is  an  immense  gain  for  France,  for  it  is  tho 
evasion  of  her  most  pressing  danger.  But  it  is  not  a 
revelation  on  which  to  congratulate  those  admirers  of 
the  Marshal-President  who  were  wont  to  boast  of  his 
chivalric  obduracy  in  adhering  to  opinions  discovered  or 
detected  by  his  country.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  were 
Marshal  Macmahon  again  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  the 
Due  do  Broglie  or  of  Sl.  Buffet,  be  might  without  much 
difficulty  be  led  back  into  dangerous  and  mischievous 
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Indeed,  the  President  of  the  Republic  spoke  in  a 
tone  80  different  from  that  of  his  utterances  even  a 
year  ago,  that  only  a  very  unpractical  Radical  would 
have  failed  to  mark,  and  only  a  very  unreasonable 
one  would  have  failed  to  be  satisfied  with,  the  ad¬ 
vance.  It  is  indispensable  for  the  pi’ogress  of  France  in 
political  capacity  that  she  should  not  be  overawed  by 
the  army  ;  yet  the  army  is  a  great  reality  which  cannot 
bo  ignored,  and  which  no  statesmen,  no  French  states¬ 
men,  at  sny  rate,  are  at  present  prepared  to  dispense 
with.  While  Marshal  Macmahon  was  talking  in  the 
jargon  of  Imperialism,  and  at  the  prompting  of  the  Due 
do  Broglie,  of  “  answering  for  order,”  no  one  could  be 
sure  that  these  vague  menaces  did  not  forebode  a  state- 
stroke  tit  the  institutions  of  the  young  Republic.  The 
uncertainty,  the  conflicting  hopes  and  fears,  inspired  by 
these  loose  expres-^ions,  most  unbecoming  and  blame¬ 
worthy  in  the  mouth  of  a  Constitutional  ruler,  seriously 
hindered  the  consolidation  of  free  government  in  France. 
But  Marshal  Macmahon  has  steadily,  though  slowly, 
brought  himself  into  line  with  the  national  spirit.  His 
power  over  the  army  is  still  vast,  and  so  long  as  it  is  wisely 
guided  it  can  bo  nothing  but  an  advantage  for  France. 
A  great  standing  army  can  hardly  fail  to  be  subject  to  the 
impulses  of  some  powerful  will,  and  it  is  a  gain  beyond 
reckoning  if  that  will  be  armyed  on  ihe  side  of  civil  peace 
against  military  despotism.  The  Marshal- President  is 
not,  at  any  rate,  a  hypocrite,  though  he  has  shown  an 
elasticity  in  his  opinions  which  must  be  very  surprising, 
and  not  at  all  agreeable,  to  his  old  political  friends.  His 
language  is  now  that  of  a  very  moderate  Liberal,  with  a 
sincere  respect  for  Parliamentary  institutions,  a  quiet 
deference  to  the  popular  will,  and  a  growing  tolerance 
for  the  persons  and  things  which  are  identified  with  the 
Republic.  His  hand  is  still  firm  on  the  hilt  of  the  Sword 
of  State,  but  it  is  pressing  it  back  into  the  scabbard, 
not  threatening  to  draw  it  in  the  cause  of  “  order,”  that 
the  Marshal  is  now  seen.  In  time  we  may  hope  to  see 
him  look  as  grimly  upon  his  old  allies,  the  conspirators 
of  Arenenberg,  or  the  intriguers  for  Henri  Cinq,  or  the 
Pope,  or  the  newest  version  of  the  Citizen  King,  as 
ever  ho  did  upon  M.  Garabetta.  Even  now  it  is  plain 
that  the  Anti-Constitutionalists,  if  they  dared  to  proceed 
to  extreme  measures,  would  meet  with  neither  sympathy 
nor  mercy  from  the  President  of  the  Republic. 


paths,  and  would  quickly  learn  to  talk  once  more  the 
semi-Napoleonic  platitudes  with  which,  not  very’  long  ago, 
ho  was  accustomed  to  announce  bis  championship  of 
order.  But  while  his  ministers  are  Liberal  men,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  Liberal  majority  in  the  Chambers,  the 
Marshal,  it  is  evident,  will  follow  their  policy,  and  in 
time  will  even  use  their  phrases.  No  doubt  his  progress 
is  slow,  uncertain,  and  sometimes  reluctant ;  but  it  is 
progress,  nevertheless,  and  no  movement  of  a  poli¬ 
tician's  mind  was  ever  more  important  to  a  nation. 

For  Marshal  Macmahon  represents,  perhaps  better 
than  any  direct  representation  of  this  or  that  party,  the 
Conservative  instincts,  as  distinguished  from  the  Con¬ 
servative  organisations,  of  Franco.  He  is  not,  as  far  as 
can  be  discovered,  either  an  Imperialist,  an  Orleanist,  or 
a  Legitimist,  any  more  than  he  is,  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  word,  a  Republican.  But  he  embodies  the  soldier’s 
dislike  of  the  irregularities  and  insubordination  of 
popular  freedom,  the  fears  of  the  fundholder  and  the 
landowner,  the  indignation  of  the  trader  at  revolutionary 
menaces  wliich  paralyse  commerce  and  annihilate  profits, 
the  resentment  of  the  noble  at  the  equality  asserted  by 
Republican  institutions, the  jealousy  aroused  in  the  devout 
Churchman  by  the  invasion  of  the  secular  spirit.  All 
these  instincts  and  associations  have  been  worked  into 
Marshal  Macmahon’s  character  by  his  birth  and  breeding, 
his  professional  career,  his  superficial  experience  of  the 
politics  of  France  under  the  Imperial  system.  The 
soldier,  the  noble,  the  Churchman,  are  in  direct  sympathy 
with  him,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  property  and 
profits,  if  need  bo  even  by  the  sword,  was  the  first 
principle  of  government  in  the  school  in  which  he  had 
learned  all  that  he  knew  of  policy  when  be  succeeded  to 
the  authority  of  M.  Thiers.  It  is  not  undesirable  that 
these  Conservative  elements  should  find  a  repi’esentative 
in  the  French  Government,  but  it  is  essential  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obtain  an  invidious  and  un¬ 
compromising  victory  over  more  popular  forces.  The 
education  of  Marshal  Macmahon  in  the  duties  and  views 
of  a  Constitutional  ruler  is  most  valuable,  because  it  is 
gradually  bringing  the  complex  Conservatism,  of  which 
ho  is  the  embodiment,  into  an  attitude  of  toleration 
towards  the  Republic,  freedom  of  thought,  and  modern 
id(‘as  in  general.  When  this  conversion  has  been 
accom|>lishcd,  the  intriguers  of  the  Monarchical  parties 
will  stand  plainly  unmasked  as  disturbers  of  national 
order,  self-seeking  plotters  and  enemies  of  the  stability 
which  all  true  Conservatives  strive  to  attain. 

The  visit  of  the  Marshal- President  to  Lyons  illustrates 
in  the  most  pointed  manner  the  reconciliation  of  which 
his  conversion  to  a  very  moderate  Liberalism  is  the 
symbol.  It  was  not  without  incidents  which  show  that 
there  are  still  obstacles  to  bo  overcome  and  dangers  to 
be  avoi«le<l,  and  that  the  process  of  education  is  needed 
as  much  for  the  taming  of  Radical  stubbornness  as  for 
the  allaying  of  Conservative  apprehensions.  There 
were  some  signs  of  a  disposition  to  suspect  the  sincerity 
of  the  Marshal,  to  resent  his  supposed  slights  of  Radical 
personages  and  ideals,  and  to  force  upon  him  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  amnesty  w  ith  which  the  Executive  Power 
in  Franco  can  hardly  deal  at  the  present  moment, 
unless  it  is  prepared,  ns  the  Marshal  certainly  is  not, 
for  a  complefe  breach  with  the  Conservatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Marshal  and  his  entourage  were 
less  careful  than  they  might  have  been  to  remember 
that  the  Republicans,  long  and  unjustly  proscribed  by 
the  other  parties  in  France  during  the  dominance  of  the 
latter,  are  peculiarly  quick  in  perceiving  and-  showing 
temper  at  any  real  or  fancied  attempts  to  ignore  their 
present  lawful  possession  of  power,  and  to  regard  them 
as  temporary  and  discreditable  usurpers  of  public  func¬ 
tions.  The  Marshal  seemed  to  bo  careless  about  paying 
to  the  Radical  councillors  and  magistrates  of  Lyons  the 
forms  of  respectful  attention  which  he  w’ould  no  doubt 
have  shown,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  ordinary  officials 
in  the  same  place.  Explanations,  however,  of  the 
”  mistake  ”  have  been  quickly  forthcoming,  and  the  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  a  few  of  the  official  Radicals  has  fortu¬ 
nately  aroused  no  corresponding  emotions  among  the 
vigorous  democracy  of  Lyons. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

No  one  with  a  sense  of  the  comic  can  help  being 
amused  at  the  fervour  with  which  some  of  our  leading 
contemporaries  applaud  the  Indian  Gov’ernment’s  reso¬ 
lution  to  submit  to  the  inevitable.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  says  it  will  spend  no  money,  because  it  has  none 
to  spend  ;  whereupon  the  critics  throw  up  their  caps, 
hurrah,  and  go  otherwise  into  raptures  about  its  un- 
mistakeable  turn  for  the  science  of  finance.  They  do 
not  mean  to  “  chaff  ”  His  Lordship  and  the  Collective 
Wisdom ;  not  they  ;  they  were  never  more  in  earnest 
in  their  lives.  It  would  be  decidedly  irreverent  t-o  sus¬ 
pect  the  TimeSj  for  instance,  of  anything  like  a  sportive 
vein ;  and  we  are  bound  to  listen  with  becoming 
gravity  when  it  announces,  in  its  most  solemn  and 
plantigrade  periods,  that  no  one  can  question  the 
propriety  of  an  impecunious  Grovernment’s  refusal 
to  disburse,  or  impeach  the  clearness  of  His  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  enunciation  of  his  own  most  unavoid¬ 
able  resolution.  When  a  Bishop  “enunciates”  some 
ancient,  though  important,  truism,  lay  Christendom 
applauds,  and  even  a  kindly  high-priest  of  science  may 
proceed  to  the  extremity  of  patting  His  Lordship  on  the 
back.  Generalising  from  these  phenomena,  one  might 
infer  a  l^litff,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  that  a  truism 
which,  if  enunciated  by  a  costermonger,  would  be  worth 
zero,  rises  in  value  and  impressiveness  with  the  social 
grandeur  of  the  person  uttering  it.  The  costermonger, 
standing  at  the  public-house  door,  without  a  farthing  in 
his  pocket,  and  taking  credit  to  himself  for  not  walking 
in  to  buy  a  pot  of  beer,  would  simply  be  laughed  at. 
Indeed,  if  he  showed  a  less  far-seeing  “policy” — to 
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quote  our  contemporaries — he  would  incur  the  risk  of 
being  “run  in.”  But  substitute  for  the  costermonger’s 
barrow  a  viceregal  throne,  for  the  pewter  a  locomotive 
engine  and  railway  sleepers,  and  straightway  we 
celebrate  the  “policy  of  masterly,  inactivity,”  in  voices 
tremulous  with  emotion.  Great  was  the  public  admira¬ 
tion  of  our  beloved  Queen’s  presence  of  mind  when  she 
leaned  back  in  her  carriage  to  avoid  the  aim  of 
the  miserable  youth  intent  on  making  a  martyr  of 
liimself.  If  the  Prince  were  to  show  his  self-possession 
by  stepping  out  of  the  path  of  au  advancing  express, 
some  of  the  journals  would  tearfully  congratulate  the 
nation  on  an  easy  dignity  and  courage  worthy  of  a 
lineage  reaching  to  King  Alfred.  But  we  should  hear 
nothing  in  praise  of  the  railway  navvies  who  imper¬ 
turbably  make  way  for  the  express,  every  hour  of  the 
day. 

Apart  from  its  prudent  recognition  of  the  inevitable, 
the  Viceregal  Resolution  is  as  disappointing  as  most  of 
t’no  English  criticisms  upon  it.  In  reality,  it  does  not 
“  enunciate  ”  any  “policy”  which  the  Government  would 
not  have  been  bound  to  enforce  even  if  the  silver  diffi¬ 
culty  had  never  existed.  Economy  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  governments  at  all  times.  Why,  then,  raise  such 
an  astonishing  fuss  about  these  sentences — “  The  au¬ 
thorities  at  the  head  of  each  department  ....  should 
....  take  prompt  measures  to  stop  all  outlay  of  public 
money  which  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  or  to  which 
the  Government  is  not  committed,  or  the  discontinuance 
of  which  will  not  cause  disproportionate  loss  and 
waste  ?  ”  Or,  “The  Governor- General  in  Council  will  bo 
unable  to  sanction  any  new  expenditure  that  is  not  in¬ 
dispensable  ?  ”  Did  it  require  a  fall  in  silver  to  forty-six 
pence  halfpenny  an  ounce,  to  scare  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  into  an  “  enunciation  ”  of  principles  so  very  irre¬ 
fragable  as  the  foregoing  ?  The  resolution  is  a  record 
of  official  helplessness.  For  this,  however,  no  responsi¬ 
bility  can  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  Lord  Lytton,  who 
simply  was  obliged  to  accept  the  situation  as  he  found 
it.  But  as  exchange  was  going  down,  and  rumours  of 
an  unlimited  “  find  ”  of  silver  were  being  spread  abroad 
long  before  the  crisis  arrived,  the  Government  had  little 
or  no  business  to  bo  suddenly  taken  aback  as  it  was 
some  time  ago.  There  is  no  Government  more  interested 
in  the  silver  question  than  that  of  India ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  a  financier  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  reputa¬ 
tion  did  not  turn  to  better  account  his  undoubted 
facilities  for  inquiry  into  the  subject.  How  helpless, 
too,  the  expedient  of  charging  local  governments  and 
heads  of  departments  with  the  execution  of  a  task  which 
is  peculiarly  that  of  the  Supreme  Government  itself. 
The  Viceroy’s  Minute  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argument 
uttered  of  late  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of  de¬ 
centralisation.  If  the  local  governments  and  adminis¬ 
trations  are  capable  of  saving  Imperial  finance  during 


lines  he  entirely  forgets  the  “  all  expenditure  on  pnblio 
works,”  and  implies  that  Lord  Lytton  only  means  t*> 
reduce  certain  expenditures  “  largely.”  This  is  nod 
number  one.  A  little  further  on,  ho  remarks  that  “  the 
system  of  public  works  in  India  may  not  always  have 
been  to  the  public  advantage.”  The  remark  is  per¬ 
fectly  just,  but  it  wanders  from  the  point.  Nod 
number  two.  “  India  is  a  vast  country,  differing  in  all 
directions  as  to  climate,  and  population,  and  natuml 
resources.”  This  is  a  most  emphatic  nod — number 
three.  The  Indian  Government  may  be  occasionally  at 
a  loss  to  distinguish,  in  so  varied  a  country  as  India, 
between  the  districts  which  deserve  a  railway  and  those 
which  do  not.  Most  true  !  Nod  number  four.  And, 
lastly,  we  hear  a  placid  murmur  to  the  eflfoct  that,  come 
what  will,  this  sorely-tried  Government  of  India  will 
use  the  liberty  which  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  of  acting 
according  to  its  lights  under  any  new  set  of  circum¬ 
stances.  We  have  now  lost  hold  of  our  monitor  alto¬ 
gether.  Wishing  him  a  sound  sleep  and  pleasant 
dreams,  we  must  now  i  leave  him,  in  order  to  venture 
on  a  little  remonstrance  with  Lord  Lytton. 

The  reader  fully  understands  the  financial  situation  in 
the  various  departmental  offices  of  India.  Every 
chief  and  subordinate  must  watch  every  anna  and  frac¬ 
tion  thereof  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  there  wore 
pickpockets  on  the  premises.  Ho  is  even  expected 
to  victimise  himself  if  the  occasion  demands  it.  Now 
we  would  expect  that  the  first  example  of  suc!i 
heroic  virtue  would  be  set  by  the  Supreme  Government 
itself.  The  moral  effect  of  self-abnegation  in  the  vice¬ 
regal  quarters  would  be  overwhelming.  But  instead  of 
grimly  resolving  not  to  incur  any  outlay  “  not  absolute!/ 
indispensable,”  the  Supreme  Government  is  bent  o.i 
spending  large  sums  on  a  military  show,  and  fireworks, 
next  New  Year’s  Day  at  Delhi.  An  Indian  contemporary 
lately  made  a  curious  remark  to  the  effect  that  the 
troops  destined  for  the  Delhi  review  would  consist 
mainly  of  regiments  just  happening  to  be  moving  about 
from  one  station  to  another.  Of  course  nobody  was  silly 
enough  to  believe  that  16,000  men  and  fort3*-eight  guns 
would  chance  to  be  pottering  about  the  country  during 
the  first  week  of  January,  exactly  at  the  time  they 
might  be  wanted  to  assist  at  a  big  tumasha  in  honour  of 
the  “  Windsor  ”  proclamation.  The  secret  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  perhaps  a  nervous  fear  of  the  effect,  on 
the  public  mind,  of  the  Government’s  extravagance  in 
these  impecunious  times.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
show  can  bo  properly  worked  off  for  less  than  five 
or  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  “  Brock  and  Company  are 
engaged  to  provide  fireworks.”  Oh,  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion — of  His  Excellency’s  resolve  to 
screw  every  department  to  the  uttermost !  Only  the 
pyrotechnic  department  is  to  escape  sacrifice ;  and 
Brock  and  Company’s  fireballs  and  spark-cascades 
are  to  lighten  up  the  plains  of  Delhi,  as  if  to  signify 
scornful  triumph  over  the  P.  W.  D.  and  her  sisters  in 
adversity.  Brock  and  Company  are  not  foolish  enough 
to  decline  business,  for  the  good  of  the  State ;  and  if 
they  were  trifled  with  now,  they  might  sue  His  Excel¬ 
lency  for  damages.  But  being  a  man  of  unbounded 
pluck,  the  Viceroy  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of 
facing  the  pyrotechnic  department.  At  least  a  special 
copy  of  the  Resolution  might  be  sent  to  its  managers. 
If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  the  Viceroy  might 
summarily  stop  Brock’s  commission,  and  prepare  to 
stand  the  consequences. 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

The  Bedfordshire  Rural  Societies  Committee  have  had 
a  most  interesting  problem  before  them,  and  however 
they  may  succeed  in  solving  it,  their  initiative,  at  least, 
deserves  to  be  followed  in  every  county  in  England. 
Their  object  is  to  raise  the  old-fashioned  village  club  to 
the  position  of  what  is  generally  understood  by  a 
Friendly  Society ;  and  during  the  short  term  of  their 
existence — which  apparently  dates  from  some  period 


which  apparently  dates  from  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the  Societies  Act  of  last 
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jenr — they  have  amassed  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  which  will  be  found  useful  in  the  process  of 
iransformation.  If  the  six  clubs  selected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  120  scattered  through¬ 
out  Bedfordshire,  then  Hodge,  as  a  club  man,  is  in  a 
very  parlous  state  indeed.  Four  out  of  the  six  could 
only  pay  about  ninepence  in  the  pound.  Indeed,  if  the 
more  intelligent  townsman  has  so  lamentably  failed  with 
his  Friendly  Society,  the  chances  of  successful 
management  must  bo  small  in  the  case  of  his 
bncolic  brother.  The  causes  of  club  insolvency  are' 
traceable  to  ignorance  of  actuarial  principles  and  lax 
management.  The  data  on  which  to  base  rates  of  sub¬ 
scription,  and  of  relief  during  sickness,  enforced  leisure 
and  extreme  ago,  are  peculiarly  complex  in  the  case  of 
these  country  clubs.  There  are  hardly  a  dozen  men  in 
the  kingdom  competent  to  deal  with  them;  though 
Hodge  and  his  friends  imagine  that  they  can  dispose 
of  them  as  they  sit  over  their  beer  and  long  pipes  in 
the  pnblic-honse  on  a  Saturday  evening.  The  unhappy 
result  is  that  the  clubs  go  on  borrowing  one  another’s 
ignorance.  The  temptation  to  allure  members  by  means 
of  low  rates  is  strong  ;  and  the  managers  are  suspected 
of  being  excessively  lenient  with  malingerers.  Too 
much  of  the  club  funds  is  also  wasted  on  hot  suppers 
and  other  forms  of  mild  dissipation.  A  rural  club’s 
motto  is,  “  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one.”  Of  course,  the 
clubs  do  not  mean  it;  the  honesty  of  their  intention  is 
above  suspicion,  but  it  is  the  very  principle  on  which  they 
proceed  from  the  moment  they  see  the  light.  At  first, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  new  members — 
that  is,  of  now  subscriptions — the  club  pays  its  allow¬ 
ances  to  sick  or  otherwise  disabled  members  punctually 
and  in  full.  Even  in  spite  of  an  unwarrantably  low  rate 
of  subscription,  the  financial  position  of  a  club  may  for 
a  time  appear  to  be  most  flourishing.  But  the  time  in¬ 
evitably  comes  when  the  members  must  be  content  with 
a  fraction  of  what  they  imagined  themselves  entitled  to; 
and  so  the  doles  become  gradually  smaller,  until  at  last 
they  reach  zero,  and  the  subscribers  learn  that  “  the 
club  has  broke.”  Thus,  a  man’s  best  chance  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  fullest  benefit  from  his  club  depends  on  his  be¬ 
coming  ill  as  quickly  as  possible.  First  come  first  served 
may  in  some  cases  be  an  admirable  principle.  In  the 
rase  of  the  clubs,  it  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity. 
But  it  is  a  little  hard  on  subscribers  w  ho  have  unluckily 
escaped  sickness  until  the  arrival  of  their  time  for  super¬ 
annuation  allow’ance. 

The  two  most  promising  expedients  that  have  been 
propo.«^ed  for  the  improvement  of  the  village  clubs  are, 
affiliation  to  some  of  the  existing  Friendly  Societies,  and 
federation — the  latter  advocated  by  R.  P.  Hardy,  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  the  former 
by  Mr.  Magniac,  in  the  extremely  intere.sting  statements 
which  he  has  published.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr. 
Hardy  has  yet  unfolded  his  scheme,  which  seems  to 
be  open  to  a  strong  objection  at  the  outset,  viz.,  that 
mere  federation  cannot  give  stability  to  the  insolvent 
clubs.  It  appears  that  the  Bedford  Committee  have 
rejected  the  federation  scheme.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  obvious  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
affiliation  with  some  of  the  more  prosperous  societies, 
such  as  the  Foresters,  or  the  Manchester  Odd  Fellows, 
upon  who.se  public  spirit  and  thoroughly  good  manage¬ 
ment  the  R)yal  Commissioners  have  bestowed  a 
deservedly  high  compliment.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  Odd  Fellows’  Society  has  already  signified  its 
willingness  to  make  arrangements  for  the  admission  of 
the  clubs  into  its  branch  societies,  which  exist  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  this  way  the  village  clubs 
would  benefit  by  the  vast  mass  of  carefully  collected 
statistics  in  possession  of  the  great  society. 

With  the  Odd  Fellows’  experience  before  us,  we  need 
have  no  fear  about  the  difficulties  of  accomplishing  an 
official  valuation  of  the  village  clubs.  The  Odd  Fellows 
have  carried  out  a  complete  valuation  of  all  their  lodges, 
and  they  have  published  the  results.  “  The  effect  of 
this  bold  measure,”  writes  Mr.  Hardy,  “has  been  most 
rncoumging ;  many  lodges  have  made  up  the  deficiency 
shown  to  exist,  and  one  large  district  (Newport,  Mon¬ 


mouthshire),  containing  a  number  of  lodges,  consented 
to  a  suflBcient  increase  of  subscriptions  that  at  once 
removed  the  reproach  of  insolvency  to  the  extent  of 
17,000Z.  .  .  .  Another  complete  valuation  has  been 
ordered,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  by  those  who 
have  w'atched  the  inner  working  of  the  society  that 
these  financial  changes  will  lead,  at  no  distant  date, 
to  the  universal  solvency  of  the  Unity.”  One  may 
imagine  the  moral  effect  on  the  easy-going  rural  clubs  of 
a  connexion  with  a  society  of  such  business-like  habits. 
Mr.  Magniac’s  second  plea  for  affiliation  likewise  deserves 
consideration.  The  clubs  are  mainly  designed  for  the 
necessities  of  labourers  who  pass  their  lives  in  their  own 
parish  or  village,  though  nowadays  the  country 
labourers  are  contracting  the  roving  habits  of  town 
workmen. 

The  ultimate  form  of  organisation  may,  however,  be 
left  an  open  question,  and  meanwhile  there  is  mueh 
I  preliminary  work  to  be  done.  The  Bedfordshire  Com¬ 
mittee  have  therefore  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
second  committee  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
information  ;  and  secondly,  the  formation  of  a  fund  for 
procuring  professional  advice.  The  wisdom  of  the 
second  suggestion  will  be  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  financial  management  of  the  clubs.  In 
regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  it  happens  that  we  have 
the  most  powerful  of  all  committees  of  information,  if 
we  could  only  convince  its  members  of  the  fact.  What 
better  organisation  could  one  desire  than  that  of  the 
Church  ?  And  could  the  clergy  devote  their  energies 
to  a  nobler  or  more  Christian  cause  than  that  of  the 
social  improvement  of  the  rural  community  ? 

The  parson’s  influence  in  urging  on  the  country 
labourer  the  benefit  of  Friendly  Societie.s,  Savings 
Banks,  and  the  like,  would  be  immense.  If  he  failed, 
no  one  else  would  be  likely  to  succeed.  Most  people 
who,  like  Messrs.  Magniac,  Hardy,  and  Neison,  are 
personally  interested  in  the  subject,  agree  in  describ¬ 
ing  as  simply  astounding  the  bucolic  ignorance  of 
such  far-famed  insthutionsasPost  Office  Savings  Banks. 
The  question  raised  by  the  Village  Club  Committee  is 
one  of  a  moral  education,  not  to  be  achieved  by  pages  of 
catechism,  religio-metaphysical  discourses  on  Sundays, 
or  by  cutting  off*  one’s  beer.  We  have  the  authority  of 
the  Episcopal  Bench  on  the  point.  What  Hodge  wants 
is  friendly  clerical  counsel  on  mere  worldly  prudence.  In 
spite  of  the  loving  care  of  Mother  Church,  he  has  yet 
to  learn  that  the  chief  end  of  his  existence  is  not  to 
“sport”  a  silver  watch  and  a  wife  at  twenty,  multiply 
the  race  of  bird-scarers,  and  retreat  to  the  workhouse 
after  he  has  fathered  fourteen  of  them. 


ESTHETIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BAYREUTH 
FESTIVAL. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Bayreuth  perform¬ 
ances  is  that  they  aim  at  a  more  complete  nationalisation  of 
art.  This  was  distinctly  slated  by  Ilerr  Wagner  in  his  speech 
at  the  close  of  the  festival,  and  is  indeed  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  character  of  the  undertaking.  Not  only  is  the 
Ring  ties  Nihelungen  taken  from  the  great  German  epic,  to  which 
ingenious  historians  bid  their  countrymen  to  repair  in  order  to 
renew  and  strengthen  their  national  self-consciousness,  but  the 
performance  of  the  work  was  intended  to  be,  and  seems  to  have 
been,  a  national  act.  The  first  artists  of  Germany  volunteered 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  the  work,  professors  of  music,, 
critics,  and  amateurs  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  fatherland 
to  witness  the  lengthy  spectacle,  while  the  seal  of  nationality 
was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed  on  the  event  by  the  presence- 
of  the  Emperor.  It  is  very  natural  that  just  now  the  Germaa 
people  should  seek  to  give  a  national  turn  to  any  considerable 
event  of  this  kind.  They  tell  us  that  they  are  in  that  early 
stage  of  national  unity  and  secured  prosperity  which  always 
develops  an  intense  form  of  this  national  sentiment.  For 
outsiders,  however,  it  may  become  an  interesting  inquiry 
whether  it  is  desirable  or  possible,  in  this  stage  of  the  world’s* 
history,  to  impress  a  deeper  national  character  on  art.  It 
would  be  easy  to  argue  that,  as  nations  become  allied  by  more- 
intimate  mutual  knowledge  and  by  the  sense  of  common  in¬ 
interests,  art  tends,  and  should  tend,  to  grow  cosmopolitan, 
something  for  all  educated  communities  to  understand  and 
enjoy,  and  that  to  aim  at  making  it  an  instrument  of  national 
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•discipline  must  be  to  narrow  its  sphere  injuriously.  It  might 
further  he  urged  that  the  particular  object  of  art,  namely,  a 
resentation  of  some  embodiment  of  the  Wutiful,  is  likely  to 
e  lost  sight  of  if  it  is  thus  subordinated  to  a  quasi-political 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  contended  that  art 
always  must  be^  natural,  so  long  as  the  types  of  sentiment 
among  people  differ ;  or,  again,  that  since  we  desire  sympathy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  art,  especially  the  drama,  and  this  sympathy 
greatly  adds  to  the  delight  which  it  is  the  function  of  art  to 
afford,  a  combined  national  enjoyment  of  an  art-work,  such  as 
we  have  just  witnessed  at  Bayreuth,  is  the  highest  realisation 
of  an  artistic  representation.  In  support  of  this  view  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  to  the  example  of  Greek  art,  which,  while 
being  connected  so  closely  witn  a  feeling  of  nationality,  never 
lost  sight  of  the  intrinsic  aims  of  art. 

However  this  rather  difficult  problem  may  be  settled,  there 
is  still  the  question  whether  such  a  nationalisation  of  art  as  that 
contemplated  in  the  Beyreuth  festival  is  likely  to  be  generally 
realised.  The  success  of  the  first  representation  of  the  Ring 
dei  Nibelungen  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  There  were  too  many  exceptional  circumstances  in  this 
case,  such  as  the  pre-existing  warm  dispute  respecting  the  value 
of  ^yagne^’s  art  and  the  novelty  of  many  of  the  features  of  the 
festival.  It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  a  permanent  attempt 
at  a  united  national  presentation  and  reception  of  art  in  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  a  success.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  cor¬ 
respondents,  the  Ring  ties  Nibelungen  will  never  again  be  acted 
and  sung  with  the  technical  ability  and  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  art  which  have  been  given  to  the  Bayreuth  per¬ 
formance.  Still  le^a  can  we  feel  warranted  in  predicting 
from  this  experiment  that  any  similar  attempt  to  found 
central  and  national  art-lestivals  in  England  would  be 
-attended  with  success.  The  several  musical  festivals  show  no 
■doubt  that  much  may  be  done  by  a  combination  of  many  large 
artistic  resources,  but  these  have  not  risen  to  the  dimensions  of 
national  celebrations,  nor  could  they  become  in  the  fullest  sense 
national  as  long  as  their  chief  material  is  drawn  from  foreign 
composers.  The  nearest  thing  perhaps  to  a  national  act  of 
homage  to  art  is  realised  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  when  the  art  is  incontestably  British,  and  the 
assembly  is  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Yet  this  illustration  is  hardly  encouraging  perhaps  to  those 
whose  dream  is  a  people  assembling  with  enthusiasm  to  wit¬ 
ness  some  great  national  art-production.  Whatever  one’s 
theory  of  the  tendencies  of  art-progress,  nobody  would  be 
otherwise  than  glad  to  see,  for  example,  a  tribute  of 
luational  admiration  and  gratitude  paid  by  England  to  its 
greatest  dramatic  poet  in  the  shape  of  a  Shakespeare  festival, 
in  which  the  best  histrionic  talent  we  can  command  should 
combine  to  give  a  worthy  presentation  of  the  poet’s  finest 
works.  Yet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves  to  every  reader.  Though  one 
might  suppose  that  a  more  widely  diffused  material  prosperity 
ana  greater  facilities  of  locomotion  would  make  such  a  national 
festival  far  easier  to-day  in  England  than  in  Greece  in  the  classic 
Ages,  in  point  of  fact  it  would  be  unspeakably  more  difficult. 
It  would  probably  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greater  impedi¬ 
ment  to  such  a  scheme — the  absence  of  a  deep  interest  in  art 
for  its  own  sake  among  the  public,  or  the  want  of  a  high  and 
disinterested  devotion  to  art  among  artists  themselves  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stifle  all  personal  ambitions  and  jealousies.  Whether, 
with  the  spread  of  culture,  the  English  people  will  ever  come 
to  care  so  much  for  art  and  its  artists  as  to  be  willing  in  large 
numbers  to  devote  a  considerable  time  to  such  a  celebration  as 
we  have  hinted  at  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Ruskin’s  doleful 
predictions  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  finally  settled. 

The  Bayreuth  celebration  is  interesting  as  suggesting  a 
number  of  other  curious  aesthetic  questions.  Indeed,  it  raises 
the  whole  subject  of  Herr  Wagner’s  peculiar  theory  of  the 
musical  drama.  On  this  much-disputed  theme  we  do  not  pur¬ 
pose  to  enter  here.  The  reports  of  correspondents  bring  out 
other  points  of  intere.st  in  the  festival  which  happily  can  be 
considered  apart  from  the  vexed  question  of  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  music  in  opera.  For  example,  most  of  the  correspon- 
<ients  dwell  much  on  the  grandeur  of  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen^ 
and  one  critic  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  the  greatest 
work  in  the  d^artment  of  dramatic  music  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.”  These  remarks  suggest  the  inquiry,  which  is 
otherwise  raised  in  Herr  Wagner’s  works,  how  far  mere 
magnitude  in  a  work  of  art  is  a  thing  to  be  extolled  ?  There 
eeems  some  danger  of  overlooking  Aristotle’s  important 
requirement  of  a  certain  medium  magnitude  in  a  work  of  art. 
If  it  is  too  large  for  a  sustained  attention,  and  for  a  clear 
perception  of  the  relations  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  the 
•additional  size  is  a  positive  blemish.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
Wagner  has  in  his  last  work  simply  followed  the  models 
supplied  by  the  Greek  trilogies  or  tetralogies  as  well  as  by 
certain  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  all  of  which  consist  of  sequences 
cf  formally  distinct  dramas  which  vet  require  to  be  seen  in 
close  succession.  The  question  still  remains  whether  such 


combinations  are  conformable  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
drama,  more  especially  whether  the  long  interruptions  do  not 
necessarily  break  the  illusion,  and  so  prevent  a  sustained  in¬ 
terest  in  the  whole.  It  may  be  said  no  doubt  that  the  subject 
chosen  by  Herr  Wagner  necessitates  this  lengthy  treatment, 
that  the  action  consists  of  cycles  of  legendary  events  which 
are  projected  only  on  a  very  vague  background  of  time. 
It  will  be  argued  further,  no  doubt,  that  the  four  parts 
of  the^  Ring  dee  Nibelungen  stand  to  one  another  in 
mysterious  relations  of  form,  and  in  truth  it  has  been  sugifosted 
that  they  answer  to  the  princip\l  movements  of  a  symphony. 
Nevertheless,  we  remark  that  most  of  the  reporters  conie-s  to 
having  found  the  renewed  attention  to  the  piece  day  after  day 
sufficiently  fatiguing,  and  one  writer  avows  that  he  was  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  temporary  incapacity  of  one  of  the  sin/ers,  which 
rendered  necessary  a  whole  day’s  intermission  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  It  is  to  be  noticed  further  tliat  the  musical  ditima 
probably  has  narrower  limits  of  size  than  the  spoken,  since  the 
simultaneous  claims  on  the  attention  in  the  former  have  a 
peculiarlv  exhausting  influence.  Even  those  who  flock  to  our 
musical  festivals  would  hardly  care,  one  fancies,  to  sit  out  for 
the  same  time  a  series  of  operatic  representations.  Herr 
Wagner  has  already  emphasised  the  value  of  mere  quantity  in 
art  by  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  adding  musical  accom¬ 
paniment  to  dramatic  spectacle.  He  now  seems  to  be  expreis- 
ing  the  same  idea  in  relation  to  the  duration  of  a  work  of  art 
In  conclusion  one  may  inquire  whether,  however  well  Herr 
Wagner  may  have  succeeded  in  giving  gianleur  to  his  new 
work,  by  a  worthy  treatment  of  a  large  and  complicated 
subject,  it  is  not  a  little  rash  to  infer  that  the  production  of 
the  most  extensive  opera  at  once  raises  the  artist  above 
all  his  musical  predecessors.  And  yet  this  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  several  writers  on  the  subject.  As  a  dramatic  author, 
Herr  Wagner  may  have  reached,  through  his  Ring  dee  Nibe- 
lungeUftiveTy  high  place,  without  therefore  displaying  a  hitherto 
unattained  musical  power.  What  the  precise  value  of  the 
music  of  this  last  work  may  be  can  only  be  determined  by 
those  who  have  heard  it,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
reporters  of  the  festival  are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  its 
numerous  beauties.  It  is  possible  that  the  melodies  and 
choruses  of  this  work  may  be  permanently  regarded  as  equal 
or  even  superior  to  those  of  all  previous  composers.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  having  composed  music  for  a  lengthy  group  of 
dramas  does  not  prove  Ilerr  Wagner’s  superiority  to  Mozart 
and  Beethoven.  This  could  only  be  true  if  the  composer  had 
invented  some  larger,  more  complicated,  and  more  impreasive 
musical  structure,  which  his  preuecessors  were  unable  to  reach. 
So  far  from  this  bein^  the  case,  Herr  Wagner  seeks  to  dispense 
to  a  large  extent  with  independent  musical  form,  and  the 
musical  unity  of  the  Ring  des  Nibelungen  consists,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather,  simply  in  the  occasional  recurrence  and  various 
combination  of  certain  characteristic  phrases  or  **  leading 
motives.”  For  the  rest,  the  music  ttikes  its  form  from  the 
order  of  the  dramatic  events,  and  even  the  recurrence  of  the 
leit-tnotive  is  really  determined  by  the  matter  of  the  drama. 
This  being  so,  it  seems  to  be  unreasonable  to  talk  of  the 
musical  composition  per  ee  as  a  great  organic  unity,  and  to 
bring  it  into  comparison  with  the  sublime  structures  of  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  instrumental  music.  The  warmest  admirers  of  Herr 
VV^agner  would  do  well  to  be  careful  just  now  not  to  indulge 
in  former  extravagances  of  adulation,  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
fair  prospect  of  winning  over  a  large  part  of  the  musical  public 
to  a  full  appreciation  of  their  favourite  composer. 


SPIRITUALISM  AT  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Anthropological  Section  of  the  British  Associ  ition  was 
occupied  on  Monday  last  with  an  amusing,  if  not  perhaps  alto¬ 
gether  instructive,  discussion.  Professor  Wallace,  the  president 
of  the  section,  allowed  a  certain  Professor  Barrett  to  read  a 
paper,  which  purported  to  deal  with  phenomena  aasociatod 
with  abnormal  conditions  of  mind.”  In  reality,  how»*ver,  the 
paper  was  one  upon  Spiritualism,  and  amountt-d  in  effect  to  an 
invitation  to  the  British  Association  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spiritualists  by  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
whole  question.  Professor  Barrett  began  by  a  rieunxe  of  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Everyone  knows  that  if 
a  man  intently  fixes  his  eyes  upon  a  small  circular  dink,  looking 
not  at  it  but  through  it,  at  some  imaginary  object  about  twice 
its  distance  off,  thus  putting  a  slight  strain  upon  the  muscles  of 
the  eye,  he  will  very  soon  be  seized  with  a  numbness  and 
torpor  of  the  limbs,  which  will  before  long  p.iss  over  into  a 
condition  of  temporary  but  almost  complete  catalepsy,  from 
which  he  will  recover  very  slowly,  and  with  a  marked  sense  of 
fatigue  and  depression.  The  exact  nature  of  the  hypnotic 
state,  and  of  tne  causes  which  lead  ^  to  it,  has  yet  to  > 
investigated,  and  a  paper  dealing  with  it  from  a  purely 
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point  of  view  would  be  n  most  interestin*^ 
coiitribulioii  to  psychological  medicine.  Instead,  however,  of 
Ihip,  Professor  Jlarrelt,  having  cast  over  his  dissertation  a  ywasi- 
fx'icntihc  air  by  commencing  with  a  few  platitudes  about  the 
hypnotic  statej  plunged  boldly  and  at  once  i/i  medins  res  by 
telling  a  lot  of  absurd  stories  fitter  for  Mrs.  Crowe’s  *  Night 
Hide  of  Nature’  or  Owen’s  ‘Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of 
Another  World  ’  than  for  serious  discussion  in  a  scientific 
aseembly.  On  one  occasion,  ho  assured  his  listeners,  he  put 
the  five  of  hearts  into  a  book  and  held  it  to  the  back  of  a 
\oung  lady’s  head,  a  little  behind  her  ear,  upon  which  she 
loiinediately  told  the  card.  Under  similar  conditions  she 
described  an  Irish  bank-note ;  and  although  she  had  never  been 
rut  of  Ireland  in  her  life,  yet  gave  a  perfectly  accurate  account 
r>f  the  interior  of  a  shop  in  Ilegent  Street.  The  Professor  also 
knom's  another  lady  who  cun  always  tell  the  exact  hour  by  look¬ 
ing  at  her  watch,  no  m  itter  how  the  hands  may  liave  been  turned 
or  twisted  about.  This,  he  thinks,  is  very  wonderful,  and  so, 
no  doubt,  it  is.  He  had  a^^ked  Mr.  Maskelyne,  the  conjurer, 
how  he  accounted  for  it,  and  all  that  that  gentleman  had  said 
was  that  “  in  matters  of  this  kind,  men  of  science  are  often  more 
easily  deceived  than  ordinary  men  ” — an  explanation  which 
I’rofes^or  Barrett  considers  eminently ‘‘  unsatisfactory,”  but  yet 
detects  in  it  an  ndnii.«pion  that  there  is  “  something”  in  spiritual¬ 
ism  that  baflea  even  a  conjurer.  Tie  had,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
to  Bay  about  Dr.  Slade,  and  nrgiied  at  some  length  that,  be- 
cauBe  people  do  not  understand  how  the  tiling  is  done,  they 
ought  not  on  that  account  to  put  it  down  to  imposture  ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  he  strongly  urged  that  a  committee  of  inquiry 
*  ought  to  be  at  once  appointed.  Upon  tliis,  the  President,  by 
way  of  securing  a  tlioroughly  impartial  discussion,  remarked 
that  he  intended  to  allow  no  one  to  speak  who  had  not  got  a 
practical  acqunint.ance  with  the  facts,  and  that  therefore  any 
genfleninn  present  who  intended  to  say  that  the  whole  thing,  in 
his  judgment,  was  nonsense  and  unw’orthy  of  belief,  might  as 
well  at  once  withdraw.  The  stage  being  thus  cleared,  a  certain 
Colonel  Fox  pave  a  long  account  of  some  mysterious  “phe¬ 
nomena  ”  which  had  taken  place  in  his  own  family.  Professor 
Crookes  followed,  and  declared  that  a  man  of  science  was  more 
than  a  match  for  any  conjurer,  and  that  lie  himself  had  seen 
things  witli  his  own  eyes  which  could  not  possibly  be  ascribed 
either  to  trickery  or  hallucination.  After  this,  everybody,  as  far 
as  can  be  made  out,  bi'gan  to  speak  at  once.  Professor  Barrett 
declarwl  that  Dr.  Carpenter  had  plaved  fust  and  loose  with  the 
subject,  and  was  asliamed  to  honesti}'  express  the  real  state  of 
liif)  mind  upon  it.  Itr.  Carpenter  retorted  that,  with  regard  to 
the  performances  of  Dr.  Slade,  he  should  say  notliing  at  present, 
inasiniicb  as  he  had  an  appointment  with  that  gentleman  for  a 
lest  stance,  after  which  he  might,  perhaps,  have  a  few  remarks 
!<)  make.  Meantime  he  begged  leave  to  remind  the  section 
that  Sir  Janies  Simpson  Lad  put  a  500/.  note  in  an  envelope,  and 
ofl’ered  it  in  vain  to  any  medium  who  could  tell  the  number. 
.To  this  8arca.*m  the  President  replied  very  angrily,  that 
shameful  tricks  were  only  too  often  plaj'ed  upon  spiritualists, 
and  that  possibly  the  envelope  had  never  had  a  note  in  it  at  all. 
Hereupon  a  certain  Dr.  M’liwaine  begged  leave  to  inform  the 
meeting  that  he  was  the  father  of  fourteen  children, 
and  that  ho  had  a  relation  wlio  was  a  medium,  and  who, 
unfortunately,  could  not  be  believed  upon  oath.  Meantime, 
another  reverend  gentleman,  who  was  evidently  labouring  under 
extreme  excitement,  pot  up  in  a  corner  of  the* room  and  wildly 
flourished  about  a  bank  note,  apparently  suggesting  that 
some  sort  of  test  experiment  should  be  immediately 
vunde.  Profos.'^or  Barrett  did  his  best  to  pour  oil  upon  the 
waters  by  declaring,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that  the  “  dis¬ 
cussion  ”  had  been  “  more  than  usually  interesting,”  and 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  for  the  Association  to  im¬ 
mediately  appoint  a  committee  of  enquiry',  f’ortunately,  there 
W'OB  a  Butlicient  residuum  of  common  sense  in  the  meeting  to 
prevent  the  section  committing  the  Association  to  any  such 
lolly,  and,  according  to  the  reports,  “the  discussion  w^as 
brought  to  a  close  amidst  considerable  confusion.”  It  is  matter 
of  congratulation  that  so  impudent  an  attempt  should  have 
filled.  Nothing,  of  course,  would  please  the  spiritualists  better 
than  to  make  a  entspaw  of  the  British  Association.  That 
suiiiewhnt  heterogeneous  body  is  not  perhaps  the  wisest  in  the 
TV’orld,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  foolish  enough  to  give  its 
sanction  to  the  impostures  of  professional  mediums  and  the 
follies  of  their  dupes.  The  conduct  of  Professor  Wallace  in 
the  matter  was  hardly  ingenuous.  The  meeting  was  evidently 
pocked  with  the  design  of  voting  a  committee  of  inquiry ;  the 
title  of  Professor  Barrett’s  paper  was  misleading;  and  if 
Professor  allace  was  acquainted  beforehand  with  the  nature 
of  its  .contents,  he  ouglit  not  to  have  allowed  it  to  be  read. 
The  purpose  of  the  British  Association  is  “  the  advancement 
of  sciHijce,”  and  a  paper  on  spiritualism  is  as  much  out  of 
j'lace  at  one  of  its  meetings  as  an  ode  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  or  a 
dissertation  on  original  sin. 

Meantime  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Dr.  Slade  has  agreed 
to  give  a  stance  in  Dr.  Carpenter’s  own  house,  and  in  the 


presence  of  that  gentleman’s  friends.  If  an  expert  conjurer  is 
among  the  number  of  those  present,  the  imposture  will  no 
doubt  be  detected,  especially  if  Dr.  Carpenter  bears  in  mind 
the  sage  advice  of  Mr.  Maskelyne,  and  recollects  that  a 
scientific  man  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  taken  in  by  clever  con¬ 
juring  as  an  ordinary  person.  Dr.  Slade’s  tricks  seem  to  be, 
according  to  all  accounts,  of  a  very  simple  character.  He  lays 
what  appears  to  be  a  clean  slate  upon  the  table,  with  its  face 
downwards,  and,  when  it  is  lifted  up  again,  it  is  found  that 
the  spirits  have  written  a  message  upon  it.  The  trick  is  a 
common  one  enough,  and  there  is  hardly  an  itinerant  conjurer 
of  repute  who  cannot  do  it  quite  as  well  as  Dr.  Slade  himself. 
The  doctor’s  visitors  are  also  pinched  and  pushed  and  pulled 
about  by  invisible  hands— a  piece  of  jugglery,  so  vulgar  and 
antiquated,  that  it  is  really  marvellous  that  sensible  men  should 
be  astonished  at  it.  The  matter  of  course  is  one  which 
admits  of  no  via  media,  Fither  Dr.  Slade  is  a  vulgar  and 
commonplace  impostor,  or  else  supernatural  beings  write 
messages  for  him  on  his  slate.  It  hardly  needs  a  test  stance 
to  enable  a  sensible  man  to  decide  which  of  these  two  explana¬ 
tions  is  the  most  probable.  At  the  sime  time,  such  a  sSance 
will  not  be  altogether  fruitless  if  it  results  in  a  thorough  and 
complete  exposure.  The  w'orst  is  that  there  are  unfortunately 
people  in  the  world  whose  credulity  is  proof  against  every¬ 
thing.  Buguet’s  dupes  persisted  in  believing  that  he  had 
raised  tlie  dead  for  them  even  after  his  apparatus  of  dolls  and 
lav  figures  had  been  produced  in  Court,  and  he  himself  had 
categorically  confessed  the  fraud.  Similarly,  there  are  people 
who,  even  if  Dr.  Slade’s  tricks  are  found  out,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  writes  his  messages  on  his  slate  is  thoroughly 
exposed,  will  yet  persist  in  saying  that  there  is  more  in  the 
thing  than  might  do  thought,  and  that  it  does  not  follow  that 
spiritualism  is  an  absurdity  because  a  particular  medium 
happens  to  be  an  impostor.  Exposure,  indeed,  has  no  effect 
whatever  upon  sincere  believers  in  spiritualism.  Everybody 
knows  how  Miss  Showers  was  caught  at  Sergeant  Cox’s  house 
at  Hampstead  dressed  up  ns  ‘‘  I^enore ;  ”  how  Messrs.  Bastian 
and  TayiDr  were  exposed  at  Arnheim  ;  how  Mr.  Egerton  was  de¬ 
tected  at  Liverpool ;  how  Mr.  Herne  was  lugged  into  the  light 
dressed  up  as  a  disembodied  spirit  in  a  yard  or  two  of  tarla¬ 
tan  and  a  couple  of  old  newspapers ;  and  how  the  Holmeses 
disgraced  themselves  at  Philadelphia.  All  this,  however,  in 
no  way  disconcerts  the  genuine  believer.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
love  of  the  marvellous  leads  to  a  sort  of  hallucination  which 
altogether  annihilates  common  sense,  and  renders  a  man  totally 
unfit  to  determine  the  value  of  evidence.  The  now  generally 
accepted  theory  of  spiritualism  is,  we  believe,  that  the  spirits 
are  not  really  the  ghosts  of  our  departed  relations  and  friends, 
but  that  they  are  mischievous  little  elves,  of  much  the  same 
kind  ns  the  dwarfs  and  goblins  of  German  folk-lore,  whose  de¬ 
light  and  amusement  it  is  to  make  fun  of  us.  The  theory  is 
one  not  without  its  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  any  little  blunders  which  the  medium  may  make, 
or  any  traps  into  which  he  may  fall.  If,  when  Dr.  Slade  gives 
his  promised  teat  seance,  he  is  detected  doing  something  which 
looks  suspiciously  like  an  attempt  to  play  off  a  common  con¬ 
juring  trick,  we  shall  be  assured  that  no  one  is  to  blame 
hut  the  malicious  little  hobgoblin,  w’ho  has  spitefully  con¬ 
trived  to  place  the  medium  in  a  compromising  position.  If 
the  answers  to  the  questions  w’hich  are  put  should  happen 
to  be  correct,  we  shall  be  assured  that  the  truth  of  spiritualism 
is  demonstrated.  If  they  are  absurdly  and  irrationally 
wrong,  we  shall  be  invited  to  believe  that  the  little  hob¬ 
goblins  are  at  their  pranks  again.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing 
that  educated  men,  who  would  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  they  believed  in  a  miracle  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  should  yet  lend  their  countenance  to  such  rubbish.  As 
ns  matter  of  fact,  however,  nothing  is  too  absurd  for  a 
thorough-going  spiritualist.  There  are  still  people  who  believe 
that  Mr.  Home  is  a  much-injured  man,  and  that  the  ghost  of 
the  deceased  Mr.  Lyon  actually  advised  his  wddow  to  settle 
700/.  a  year  upon  that  eminent  medium,  to  adopt  him  as 
Iier  son,  and  to  make  him  on  his  birthday  a  present  of 
0,000/.  When  Miss  Showers  gave  a  “  inateriali.«ation  ”  stance 
at  Sergeant  Cox’s  house,  and  a  lady  present  caught  her 
dressed  up  as  a  Sfdrit,  and  making  faces  through  a  hole  in  the 
cabinet.  Sergeant  Cox,  we  are  told,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  young  lady  was  no  vulgar  impostor,  but  an  unfortunate 
victim  of  “  unconscious  somnambulism.”  It  is  useless  and  idle 
to  argue  with  people  who  reason  in  this  kind  of  way ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  Dr.  Slade’s  test  stance  at  Dr. 
Carpenter’s  house,  we  are  sure  that  spiritualists  wull  not  be  in 
any  way  shaken  in  their  cherished  beliefs.  When  people  have 
once  made  up  their  mind  to  believe  in  a  thing,  it  matters  very 
little  what  arguments  are  brought  to  bear  on  them.  No  man 
likes  to  own  that  he  is  a  fool ;  and  a  man  who  has  once  publicly 
cxjpressed  his  conviction  that  spiritualism  “  has  something  in 
it,”  is  naturally  unwilling  to  admit  that  he  has  been  imposed 
upon.  If  Dr.  Slade  is  shown  to  be  an  impostor,  several 
hundreds  of  highly  educated,  and  presumably  intelligent,  men 
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and  women  will  be  shown  to  be  fools.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  considered  a  fool,  and  Dr.  Slade  will^  consequently, 
always  hare  a  certain  number  of  firm  adherents. 


OYSTERS. 

A  friend  of  ours,  more  versed  in  literature  than  in  medical 
terminology,  was  informed  by  his  physician  that  he  had  the 
phosphatic  diathesis.  The  shock  was  cruel.  His  tongue  stuck 
to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  His  knees  were  loosened  under  him. 
Visions  of  a  speedy  close  of  a  career  which  had  not  been  alto- 


produced  by  his  words,  the  doctor  continued  writing  his  pre¬ 
scription.  At  length  our  friend  gathered  voice  and  courage 
to  gasp  out  the  question,  whether  the  complaint  was  likely  to 
end  fatally ;  and  his  relief  was  indescribable  when  he  learned 
that  the  phrase  which  had  seemed  fraught  with  doom  indicated 
no  disease  at  all,  but  a  habit  or  condition  of  body  which  made 
it  desirable  to  take  Ireely  of  those  kinds  of  food  which  contain 
phosphates.  When  the  doctor  recommended  fish  the  patient’s 
heart  burned  within  him.  Were  oysters  permissible,  he  hurriedly 
asked,  not  feeling  sure  to  what  branch  of  the  animal  or  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  modern  science  had  assigned  that  incomparanle 
viand,  and  remembering  a  prohibition  by  a  former  medical  ad¬ 
viser — incompetent  men  do  find  their  way  into  every  profession 
— against  the  ambrosial  mouthful.  And  when  he  was  told 
that  he  might  take  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  eat  or  pay  for, 
he  left  the  shrine  of  .^sculapius  with  a  lightened  heart,  feeling 
as  one  to  whom  the  gods  had  been  kind,  and  who  would  fain 
seek  some  votive  tablet  whereon  to  inscribe  his  thankfulness. 

The  whole  question  of  the  oyster  has  recently  been  reopened. 
Parliament  has  discussed  it.  A  royal  commission  has  con¬ 
sidered  it.  A  blue-book  has  been  published  about  it.  It  has 
been  the  theme  of  innumerable  letters  and  articles  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  It  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  meditations  of 
every  thoughtful  epicure — nay,  it  comp  Is  the  most  thoughtless 
to  pause  and  reflect.  For  the  epicure,  unless  he  be  a  millionaire, 
may  soon  be  deprived  finally  and  irrevocably  of  that  without 
which  none  of  nis  days  are  perfect.  The  influence  which  the 
oyster  possesses  over  some  minds,  and  those  not  the  meanest, 
may  be  inconceivable  to  the  vulgar  herd  who  think  that  a  man 
has  dined,”  when  he  has  really  done  nothing  but  eaten  his 
dinner — but  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  melancholy  to  hear  persons  of 
otherwise  cultivated  tastes  talk  as  if  the  supply  of  oysters 
were  a  matter  of  small  moment.  Parliament  has  judged 
otherwise.  The  Senate  of  an  Empire  on  which  the  suu  never 
sets,  that  assembly  which  has  been  called  by  Mr.  Bright  the 
most  ancient  and  the  mo^t  honourable  parliameut  that  exists 
among  men,”  has  been  occupied — solemnly  and  deliberately 
occupied — with  the  future  of  the  oyster.  For  the  material 
basis  of  its  (the  oyster’s)  existence,  and  for  the  economical  or 
meteorological  facts  on  which  its  increase  depends,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  official  records  of  those  deliberations. 
Let  it  be  permitted  us  to  ignore  for  a  moment  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  question,  and  to  linger,  if  ever  so  briefly,  on  one 
or  two  of  the  ideal  or  historical  phises  in  the  life  of  this  mist 
cherished  offspring  of  the  deep. 

The  Mosaic  law,  as  is  well  known,  forbids  the  eating  of 
shell-fish,  indeed  of  all  marine  products,  which  are  without  fins 
and  scales.  Several  explanations  have  been  offered  to 
account  for  this  anomalous  prohibition.  It  has  been 
plausibly  attributed  to  intercourse  with  the  Philistines, 
many  of  who-e  opinions  and  habits  reacted  on  tlie 
chosen  people  with  whom  they  were  continually  in  contact. 
A  scholar  deeply  versed  iu  the  lore  of  the  Talmud  informs  us' 
of  a  Rabbinical  tradition,  according  to  which  the  forbidden 
fruit  in  Paradise  was  nothing  less  than  the  oyster,  which  then, 
in  the  golden  age  when  the  lamb  lay  down  with,  but  outside, 
the  lion,  miraculously  grew  on  trees.  In  the  middle  of  the 
garden  stood  the  unique  unapproachable  tree,  laden  with  its 
precious  freight  of  pendant  bivalves.  To  the  right  of  it  rose 
the  pepper-plant,  to  the  left  the  lemoii-tree.  The  discursive 
curiosity  of  our  first  parents  led  them,  in  the  course  of  their 
gastronomic  experiments,  to  try  both  of  the  two  hist- mentioned 
vegetables.  But  the  pepper  burned  their  tongues ;  the  lemon 
was  sour;  and  they  made  wry  faces  at  both.  At  length  the 
serpent,  illustrating  the  converse  of  the  maxiiu  that  “  tous  les 
gens  d’e-sprit  sont  des  gourmet^*,”  suggested  th.it  the  purpose 
and  final  cause  of  the  two  uneatable  plants  was  to  serve  as  a 
condiment  to  the  fruit  of  the  central  tree.  Induction  proved 
that  the  serpenliue  theory  was  strictly  ^true,  but  m.m-  i 
kind  was  ruined  in  the  proces.^.  It  is  at  least  a  consola¬ 
tion  to  feel  that  the  hopes  of  the  human  race  were 
not  shipwrecked  for  nothing.  So  run  the  two  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  We  understand  that  the  casuists  have 
contrived  to  evade  it  by  sun  Iry  devices,  alleging  that  the  oyster 
refiJly  has  fins  and  scales,  though  at  firet  sight  they  may  not  be 


apparent,  and  even  venturing  on  the  audacious  paradox  that 
the  hard  integument  which  surrounds  it  is  not  a  shell.  The 
cause  indeed  justifies  any  sophistry.  But  the  oyster  was  not  only 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  but  foolishness  also  to  the  Greeks. 
Pluto — the  choicest  flower  of  Attic  culture — selects  the  oyster 
as  a  type  of  that  existence  which  the  wise  and  virtuous  man 
will  strive  not  to  leal.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the 
passages^  in  which  he  thus  speaks  are  authentic.  The  most 
destructive  school  of  German  criticism  has  left  them  unassailed. 
But  on  this  point  the  most  diffident  thinker  need  not  dread  to 
jiun  issue  with  the  Academy.  For  what  is  there  in  the  oyster  s 
li'e  that  is  other  than  blameless  or  even  praiseworthy  P  It 
passes  tranquil  da^'s  in  beholding  the  wonders  of  the  ocean  ;  it 
manifestly  stimulates  the  trade  in  pepper,  vinegar,  and  brown 
bread;  it  is  the  cause  of  exquisite  pleasure  t)  multitudes 
of  sensitive  and  highly  organised  palates ;  an  I,  finally, 
when  eaten  and  digested,  it  enters  as  a  factor  into  the 
highest  conciousneaj  of  mankind.  Goethe,  for  whom  the 
ages  had  not  gone  by  in  vain,  judged  more  wisely.  He 
could  not  find  a  more  fitting  image  of  ‘^enthusiasm” — the 
great  lever  bv  which  the  forward  movement  of  humanity  is 
accomplishea — than  that  offered  by  the  oyster.  In  a  well- 
known  poem  he  places  the  two  on  the  same  level,  with  the 
proviso  (corruptio  optimi  est  pcssittifi)  that  both  must  be  fresh, 
a  condition  with  which  nobody  will  find  fault.  That  the  sage 
of  Weimar  has  in  this  matter  given  proof  of  wider  vision  than 
the  pupil  of  Socrates  few  reflecting  persons  will  be  disposed  to 
deny. 

The  exceptional  worth  of  the  oyster,  as  well  as  the  mis¬ 
conceptions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  being  thus  illustrated, 
it  remains  to  be  considered  how  it  should  be  eaten ;  and 
on  this  point  let  us  be  emphatic.  It  should  not  be  eaten 
at  all ;  it  should  be  imbibed  from  the  shell.  Dear  reader,  flee 
I  oyster  patties,  scolloped  oysters,  stewed  oysters,  and  all  the 
'  fancy  combinations  which  the  meretricious  cookery  of  Paris  has 
devised.  The  shell  must  be  opened  (with. what  reluctance,  more 
than  maidenly,  does  it  submit  to  its  fate  !  )  in  the  presence  of 
the  eater  (sit  venia  verbt)^  nor,  while  the  beard  is  lightly  and 
dexterously  removed,  must  too  much  of  the  precious  liquid  in 
which  it  is  bathed  be  allowed  to  escape.  A  few  grains  of 
cayenne  pepper,  or,  better  still,  and  simpler,  a  thicker  shower 
of  the  orainary  condiment,  is  then  to  be  scattered  over  it,  and 
afterwards,  not  before,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the  best 
lemon-juice  are  to  be  squeezed  upon  it.  *  Then,  farewell  con¬ 
ventionality  I  D  >es  not  the  oyster,  like  asparagus,  suspend  the 
ordinary  rules  of  polite  feeding  ?  Raise  the  shell  circumspectly 
to  your  lips,  without  letting  fall  one  drop  of  its  contents  ;  care 
not  for  the  eyes  or  ears  of  the  world ;  but,  with  one  vigorous 
inhalation,  draw  the  tender  morsel,  with  its  circumambient 
fluid,  on  to  the  tongue ;  balance  it  there  a  brief  moment;  com¬ 
press  it  for  a  passing  instant  between  tongue  and  palate,  and 
then,  not  rashly,  nor  yet  too  tardily,  let  it  glide  on  to  its 
appropriate  receptacle.  When  the  same  process  has  been 
repeated  four-and-twenty  times,  a  man  may  say,  “I  have 
lunched.” 

Not  only  does  the  oyster  justify  a  departure  from  the  rules 
of  civilised  eating,  but  it  is  found  to  impair  that  chivalrous 
regard  for  the  wants  of  neighbours  at  a  dinner-party  which, 
in  the  case  of  other  viands,  well-bred  p»»ople  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  ob.serving.  To  the  fact  that  the  primitive  instincts 
of  human  nature  are  here  uncontrollable,  and  that  the  lucky 
guests  who  were  first  helped  served  themselves  without  regard 
to  justice  or  decency,  it  is  due  that  the  original  practice  of 
handing  round  a  dishful  of  oysters  at  the  beginning  of  dinner, 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  so  many  per  head,  bos  been  abandoned, 
and  that  each  guest  is  now  strictly  limited  to  the  half-doz>'n 
laid  on  his  own  paiticular  plate.  Even  then  we  are  not  always 
safe  from  the  predatory  inroads  of  our  (generally  female)  neigli- 
bour.  It  has  been  known  that  a  man,  after  eating  three  of  his 
quantum  of  oysters,  has  turned  to  make  some  plavful  or  gallant 
observation  to  the  woman  committed  by  the  hostess  to  his 
charge,  and  that  when  he  turned  again  the  remaining 
three  were  gone,  and  he  found  the  lady  on  his  other 
side  gazing  abstractedly  before  her,  lost,  as  it  were,  in 
some  happy  dream.  But  better  principles  sometimes  triumph. 
Well  do  w*e  remember  a  dijmner^  consisting  of  150  oysters, 
(with  w’hite  wine  of  Oapri  and  other  accessories),  to  wliicli  four 
persons  once  sat  down  at  Naples.  The  Neapolitan  oyster  is  not 
equal  to  the  native.  Far  from  it.  Still,  he  is  an  oyster,  and 
not  all  unw^irthy  of  his  ancestor  who  appeared  on  the  table 
of  Augustus.  Thirty-seven  had  been  consu  ned  by  each 
member  of  the  party,  male  and  female,  none  failing,  notwith¬ 
standing  years  of  friendship  subsisting  between  them,  to  keep 
vigilant  w’a'ch  upon  the  others.  No  outrage,  however,  had 
been  attempted,  and  all  had  gone  well.  At  length  two  oysters 
were  left,  but  the  company  consisted  of  four.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Sacrifice  was  out  of  the  question ;  violence  or  fraud 
equally  impracticable.  At  length,  after  ea<;h  point  of  the 
trilemma  had  been  debated,  whether  to  dra  v  lots  for  them,  or 
to  halve  them,  or  to  give  them  to  the  servants,  it  was  held 
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that  justice  was  a  safer  guide  than  either  fortune  cr  generous 
impulse,  and  the  bisection  of  the  two  survivors  was  performed 
with  mathematical  accuracy.  But  in  how  few  societies  would 
this  be  possible  ? 

The  sultry  weather  of  July  and  August  debarred  the  epicure, 
oven  when  wealthy,  from  gratifying  the  best  of  his  tastes. 
But  the  period  of  privation  through  which  he  passed  doubtless 
sharpenea  the  desire  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the 
autumn.  Grosser  viands  may  appeal  more  strongly  to  popular 
passions.  Thick  soups  and  venison  pasty  may  tempt  the  alder- 
manic  appetite,  and  make  the  waistcoats  of  municipal  digni¬ 
taries  heave  with  expectation.  Let  those  indulge  in  these 
things  who  like  them.  They  have  their  reward — and  so  have 
their  doctors.  But  w’hen  the  stimmer  is  over  and  gone,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  beard  in  Guildhall,  a  purer  longing 
will  steal  into  more  refined  breasts.  November  may  bring 
fogs,  but  tbe  (Kster  lines  them  with  silver.  What  walking, 
swimming,  or  flying  creature  is  like  unto  itP  It  is  the  gem 
of  the  ocean,  the  tiower  of  the  fish-market,  the  apotheosis  of 
food. 


CHURCH  STRETTON. 


To  Wordsworth,  as  we  learn  on  his  own  authority. 

At  sundry  times  ’twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Witliin  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground. 


work  of  internal  decoration ;  and  speeding  by  the  grand 
amphitheatre  of  hills  at  DInmore ;  and  Leominster,  and  Ludlow, 
with  tht'ir  stately  parish  churches,  and  the  lattei’s  castle,  so 


manor  house  at  Stokesay  ;  he  will  suddenly  become  conscious 
of  a  remarkable  change  in  the  landscape.  The  expansive  country 
through  which  he  has  been  passing,  dimpled,  to  use  Mrs. 
Browning’s  epithet,  with  unassuming  ranges  of  hills,  sud¬ 
denly  contracts  to  a  narrow  pass,  lined  by  elevations  of 
very  respectable  proportions.  On  his  left  the  elevation  is 
long  and  ridgy ;  on  the  right  hill  after  hill  comes  into 
view  with  a  surprising  rapidity,  reminding  him  that  he  is 
really  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  A  warning  whistle,  the  train 
draws  up  at  a  platform,  and  Church  Stretton  appears  on  the 
left,  in  the  very  throat  of  one  ofthose  deep  gullies  characteristic 
of  the  moorland  or  palccozoic  side  of  the  valley.  A  spacious, 
grey,  weather-beaten,  patchy,  square- towered  church,  a  large 
substantial  hotel  in  the  railway  stvle  of  architecture,  stand  out 
prominently  from  a  cluster  of  diminutive  houses,  backed  by  the 
ample  Rectory  garden,  a  good  deal  more  than  a  tithe  of  the 
whole.  Church  Stretton  is,  in  fact,  in  all  but  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  just  such  a  village  as  many  another  village  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  and  its  peculiar  charm  arises  from  the  fact  that,  in  be¬ 
coming  a  resort  for  the  pleasure-seeker  and  tourist,  it  has  not 
lost  its  village  character.  It  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  un- 
fasliionableness,  and  would,  to  speak  the  candid  truth,  bore 
anyone  but  the  enthusiast  for  simple  natural  beauty,  or  the 
weary  worker  to  whom  rest  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Salu¬ 
brious  as  it  is,  it  has  never  set  up  for  a  sanitarium  ;  it  has  few 
attractions  even  for  the  sportsman  or  the  angler.  It  remains  a 
school  for  the  geologist,  a  haunt  for  the  botanist,  a 
rest  for  the  barrister  on  circuit ;  a  place  dependent  on, 
line  weather,  where,  when  the  heavens  are  unpropitious. 


every  page  of  the  hotel-book  sends  up  supplications  for 
the  absent  billiard-table.  Yet  it  is  not  devoid  of  natural 
wonders,  possessing,  as  it  does,  the  Devil’s  Mouth  and  the 
World’s  End.  We  have  been  in  the  former,  and  can  assure  the 
reader  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  divines,  the  situation  is 
in  no  respect  disagreeable.  Some  have  found  it  enchanting. 
When,  said  the  old  Church  Stretton  .^sculapius,  describing 


On  the  some  principle  there  may  be  those  among  vacation 
tourists  who,  tired  with  creeping,  and  climbing,  and  swimming, 
like  Milton’s  fiend,  may  take  a  fancy  to  vary  their  experience 
of  the  Alps  or  the  Tyrol,  or  the  yacht’s  deck,  with  a  spell  of 
life  at  a  country  nook  destitute  of  every  attraction  but  quiet 


life  at  a  country  nook  destitute  of  every  attraction  but  quiet 
and  picturesqueness.  In  this  age  the  latter  of  these  attractions 
is  but  too  apt  to  eliminate  the  former,  and  it  is  something  to 
be  able  to  indicate  a  spot  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  together. 
Such  a  spot  is  Church  Stretton,  in  South  Shropshire :  a  little 
town,  or  rather  village,  situated  halfway  between  Shrewsbury 
and  I.udlow  ;  and  interesting  to  the  lover  of  scenery  as  almost 
the  most  southerly  moorland  district  in  England  ;  to  the  lover 
of  quiet  as  almost  the  only  place  where  the  establishment  of 
one  large  and  comfortable  notel  has  not  engendered  a  fry  of 
smaller  inns  and  lodging-houses.  The  geologist  knows  Church 
Stretton  well,  as  the  scene  of  an  ancient  fault  in  the  palaeo¬ 
zoic  formation ;  ”  to  the  rest  of  the  world  its  name  and  its  his¬ 
tory  are  equally  obscure. 

I^t  us  suppose  the  tourist  to  be  arriving  from  healthy, 
breezy,  bracing  Malvern,  a  spot  where,  but  for  the  dearness  of 
the  hotels,  he  would  probably  have  stopped  longer.  If  he  has 
an  eye  for  the  sweetness  of  sequestered  rural  scenery,  he  will 
have  dwelt  fondly  on  the  rich  mosaic  of  wood  and  meadow, 
and  orchard  and  cornfield,  between  Malvern  and  Hereford ; 
and  if  versed  in  modem  poetical  literature,  will  have  recognised 
the  original  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  landscape  pictures  in 
*  Aurora  Leigh.’  He  will  have  devoted  an  hour  to  Hereford 
(’athedial,  so  simply  massive  in  outline,  so  rich  in  the  fret¬ 
work  of  internal  decoration ;  and  speedincr  by  the  errand 


his  struggle  with  a  storm  on  the  moors,  “  when  I  got  to  the 
Devil’s  Mouth,  I  thought  I  was  in  heaven.”  The  fact  was,  its 
veracious  lips  informed  him  that  he  was  within  half  a  mile 
of  home.  Of  the  World’s  End  we  have  only  to  say  that  it 
is  close  by  the  gas-works.  Perhaps  symbolically ;  gas  is 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Chainraail,  in  *  Crotchet  Castle,’  among 
the  three  inventions  which  have  ruined  the  world. 

Emerging,  like  Orpheus  or  the  Lijjht  Brigade,  from  the  jaws 
of  hell,  the  road  to  which  agrees  with  current  conceptions  in 
so  far  as  it  is  easy,  but  differs  in  so  far  as  it  is  narrow,  the 
pedestrian  finds  himself  amid  a  scene  of  which  he  will  require 
no  description  if  a  Scotchman  or  accustomed  to  Scotland,  or 
even  Northern  England,  but  which  is  quite  unlike  anything  he 
will  find  in  Southern  England  or  the  Continent.  A  wide 
undulating  waste  crossed  by  tracks  professing  to  be  roads; 
everywhere  bilberries  and  heather,  heather  and  bilberries. 
Pure  air,  ample  space,  everything  pure  and  ample  as  the 
Lucretian  abodes  of  the  gods  ;  nothing,  with  one  possible 
exception,  more  human  than  a  drifting  piece  of  newspaper, 
relic  of  some  pic-nic,  or  a  half-obliterated  wheel-track.  Here 
and  there  a  patch  of  vivid  green  among  the  black  and  purple 
of  the  heather  bespeaks  a  bog,  or  perhaps  the  well-head  of 
some  moorland  rill.  Here  and  there  a  golden  natch  of  gorse 
gleams  against  the  same  gloomy  background.  Nimble  sh^eep, 
white  as  the  raiment  of  the  just,  are  sprinkled  all  about, 
together  with  ponies,  shaggy  and  sparing  in  the  coat.  Plunge 
intrepidly  into  the  heather,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
tramp  you  will  startle  a  covey  of  grouse.  The  possible  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  absence  of  humanity  will  arise  it  the  tourist 


ception  to  the  absence  ot  humanity  will  arise  it  the  tounst 
explores  the  moors  in  the  bilberry  season.  He  will  then  see 
the  moors  dotted  with  groups  of  natives,  mostly  urchins,  or 
girls  made  hideous  by  those  wonderful  bonnets  one  meets  in 
the  Midland  Counties,  which  contradict  the  deepest  instincts 
of  female  nature  alike  by  their  ugliness  and  their  good  sense. 
Small  is  the  toil  of  these  moorland  harvesters ;  the  poor  man’s 
grape  clings  everywhere  close  to  their  feet,  and  its  sullen 
purples  soon  peer  above  the  rim  of  the  heaped-up  capacious 
oasket.  So  gradual  has  been  the  ascent  that  the  traveller  has 
not  realised  that  he  stands  at  an  elevation  of  1,600  feet,  until 
reminded  by  the  blue  hazy  summits  hanging  cloud-like  in  the 
distant  horizon.  Even  then  he  may  be  staggered  at  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  view  he  is  supposed  to  be  enjoying ;  yet  Snowdon, 
all  English  guide-books  affirm,  is  visible,  one  time  or  another, 
from  the  hills  they  respectively  commemorate ;  and  after  all, 
why  should  not  that  bit  of  dark  tint  in  the  north¬ 
east  be  Mow  Cop,  the  Pelion  of  Staffordshire,  and 
that  other  in  the  south-west,  Trelleck  Beacon,  the  Ossa  of 
Monmouthshire  P  It  is  a  pleasant  creed,  if  one  considers  it,  as 
Shelley  says.  Nor  will  the  tourist  forget  the  vales  of  the 
moor,  which  he  may  in  some  moods  be  disposed  to  think  even 
more  beautiful.  The  oozing  springs  he  has  noted  among  the 
emerald  herbage  collect  into  a  pool,  the  pool  becomes  a  rill, 
the  rill  fashions  a  bed,  the  bed  becomes  a  depression,  a  cleft,  a 
ravine.  Stubborn  rocks  crop  up  everywhere  along  the  sides; 
down  the  burn  goes  tumbling  in  a  succession  of  little  minia¬ 
ture  cascades,  till  it  finds  itself  at  the  bottom  of  a  really 
precipitous  glen,  into  which  the  sun  looks  directly  but  for  hau 
an  hour.  The  sequestered  seclusion  of  these  retreats  is 
thrilling,  not  leas  that  the  silvery  voice  of  the  burn  gives  a 
tongue  to  solitude,”  or  for  the  occasional  testimony  to  human 
residence  in  the  shape  of  a  deserted  mill,  a  patch  of  culti¬ 
vation,  or  even  a  weather-beaten  cottage.  These  ravines  often 
run  deeply  into  the  moors ;  in  some  cases  they  are  streamless, 
and  form  delicious  lonely  sheep  walks,  virgin  of  path  or  plough, 
winding  deep  around  the  base  of  outlying  hills.  On  one  of 
those  insulated  points  may  be  clearly  traced  the  entrenchments 
of  a  Roman  station,  said  to  have  been  the  camp  of  Ostorius 
Scapula  when  he  besieged  Caractacus  on  the  opposite  summit, 
but  more  probably  a  mere  fort  erected  for  the  protection 
of  Watling  Street,  whose  vestiges  may  yet  be  traced  in  a 
grassy  lane  below.  Caer  Caradoc  takes  us  to  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  dissimilar  alike  in  geological  formation  and  physical 
aspect  to  the  Longmynd  hill  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
subject  of  our  description.  Instead  of  one  long,  compact, 
seemingly  low,  but  in  reality  very  high,  hill  fringed  with  deep 
gully-mouths  which  hardly  impair  the  general  impression  of 
unity,  the  eastern  side  consists  of  a  succession  of  fine  detached 
hills,  inferior  in  height,  but  more  imposing  from  their  insula¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  distinct  gap  between  each,  and  each  com¬ 
mences  with  a  low  elevation  at  the  southern  end,  ascending 
with  a  gradunl  slope  to  a  considerable  height  at  the  other 
extremity,  so  that  the  whole  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
crouching  lion.  Getting  further  and  further  away  from  the 
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opposite  range,  they  open  out  at  last  upon  the  great  Shropshire 
plain,  a  glorious  com  land,  traversed  by  the  Severn  and 
do.njinated  by  the  solitary  Wrekin.  Ragleth,  Hope  Bowdler, 
Caer  Caradoc,  are  the  most  remarkable;  the  last  named,  a 
particularly  fine  hill,  and  famous  for  the  well-defined  camp, 
called  Caractacus’s,  on  its  summit.  Caractacus’s  or  an¬ 
other’s,  it  is  certainly  British,  and  it  is  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  Roman  entrenchment  on  Bodbury 
King  opposite.  A  cave  is  also  shown  in  which  the 
British  hero  is  related  to  have  hid  himself.  But  this, 
the  guide-book  says,  is  impossible ;  first,  because  Caractacus 
was  too  brave,  and  secondly,  because  he  was  too  big.  Having 
alluded  to  this  little  volume,  we  must  congratulate  the  com¬ 
piler  upon  its  efficiency,  save  in  one  particular.  There  seems 
at  first  to  be  no  notice  of  the  resources  of  the  place  in  the 
matter  of  hotels,  save  for  the  superfiuous  statement  that  the 
*‘I  Ion,”  the  ** Plough,”  and  the  ^‘Goat  in  Boots”  do  not 
afford  sufficient  accommodation.  Upon  due  research,  however, 
the  reader  will  discover  that  an  eloquent  eulogium  to  the 
Church  Stretton  Hotel  did  originally  exist,  but  that  the  com¬ 
piler,  having  had  a  dispute  with  the  hotel  company,  has  care¬ 
fully  pasted  it  over  with  a  report  of  the  legal  proceedings  of 
which  he  was  made  the  victim  I  O  spite,  thy  name  is  author¬ 
ship  I 

The  search  for  the  memorabilia  of  Church  Stretton  itself 
may  be  remitted  to  the  industrious  antiquary.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  they  are  confined  to  the  churchyard,  where  the 
tombstone  of  a  youth  is  signalised  by  an  epitaph  of  such 
beauty  ns  to  arouse  queries  touching  its  originality : — 

O  may  thy  grave,  untainttd  as  thy  years, 

Grow  ever  green,  bedewed  by  Sister’s  tears. 

Who  envies  not  thy  good,  but  grieves  to  be 
By  lingering  life  too  long  disjoined  from'  thee. 

There  is  an  equal  masterpiece  in  a  different  style.  The 
theme  is  the  omnipotence  of  destiny,  as  evidenced  in  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  Jones : — 

On  a  Thursday  she  was  born, 

On  a  Thursday  made  a  bride. 

On  a  Thursday  broke  her  leg. 

And  on  a  Thursday  died. 

The  too  few  readers  of  one  of  the  truest  and  most  original  of 
English  poets,  Lovell  Beddoes,  a  Shropshire  man  by  descent, 
will  be  interested  by  finding  his  name  of  frequent  occurrence 
on  tombs ;  and  by  observing  that  in  the  very  year  (1824), 
when  the  author  of  ‘  Death’s  Jest  Book  ’  was  intent  on  cele¬ 
brating  Death,  his  namesake  the  churchwarden,  by  the  erection 
of  a  sun-dial  in  the  churchyard,  was  rendering  homage  to  the 
twin  genius.  Time. 

We  hope  we  have  made  it  sufficiently  apparent  that  no  one 
should  visit  Church  Stretton  who  is  in  any  danger  of  becoming 
tired  of  his  own  company.  We  may  add  that  as  hardly  any 
place  of  resort  depends  for  its  enjoyment  so  exclusively  on  the 
the  weather,  no  one  should  visit  it  without  having  first  taken 
counsel  with  his  barometer,  and  the  local  barometer  as  well, 
as  interpreted  by  the  daily  weather  reports.  In  meteorological 
matters,  the  East  and  West  of  England  are  not  always  of  a 
mind.  Finally,  if  time  permits,  we  recommend  him  to  follow 
our  example  in  returning  by  the  Wye,  by  boat  between  Ross 
and  Chepstow.  We  are  not  going  to  heap  superfluous  praise 
on  these  romantic  waters,  but  we  may  speak  of  one  special 
beauty  for  which  we  at  least  were  unprepared — their  striking 
solitude.  To  us  this  seemed  hardly  broken  by  the  occasional 
train,  as  it  screamed  along  the  river  side,  the  unfrequent 
mansion,  or  ruin,  or  group  of  cottages ;  the  fisher-boat  hauling 
its  nets,  in  which  two  fine  salmon  gleamed  entangled,  or  even 
the  boat  at  AVelsh  Bicknor,  loveliest  of  churches  and  par¬ 
sonages,  with  its  rosy  cre'w  of  laughing  children,  Youth  at 
the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm,”  with  no  sleeping  whirl¬ 
wind  to  mar  the  sunny  picture. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

- 0 - 

SLADE,  THE  “MEDIUM.” 

Sir, — Your  article,  incorporating  two  very  different  accounts 
of  a  stance  with  the  medium  Slade,  will  have  been  rend  by 
more  people  than  will  care  to  confess  it  with  an  interest  and 
curiosity  of  which  the  increasing  amount  and  extent  are  too 
little  appreciated  by  editors.  Having  passed  judgment  on  the 
subject,  you  may  not  be  disposed  to  concede  any  more  space  to 
testimony  or  discussion  upon  it,  and  I  can  neither  complain 
nor  be  surprised  if  this  letter  is  promptly  consigned  to  your 
waste-paper  basket.  Under  the  discipline  of  public  contempt, 
the  humble  virtues  of  patience  and  self-suppression,  so  far  as 
Englishmen  can  acquire  them,  have  become  peculiarly  the 
property  of  the  witnesses  to  the  occult  phenomena  in  question. 
Still  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  consciousness  of  not  being 


an  absolute  fool  irresistibly  imp?ls  one  to  seek  audience  of  a 
public  whose  judgment  is  misleJ.  If  the  writer  of  the  first 
account  you  publish  really  allowed  the  slate  to  bo  put  upon 
the  table  without  an  immediately  previous  inspection  of  both 
sides  of  it,  ho  must  defend  his  competence  as  an  investigator 
os  he  best  can.  He  says  that  of  the  fact  that  Slade  wiped 
both  sides  clean,  ho  is  quito  sure.  Ho  could  only  bo  quite 
sure  of  this  by^  seeing  both  sides  after  the  wiping.  But 
I  would  ask  his  astute  colleague,  who  now  suggests  that 
tho  message  w.is  already  written,  how  it  was  that  he  himself 
did  not  insist  on  this  very  obvious  precaution  ?  Tho  trick, 
certainly  the  clumsiest  to  witness  which  a  sovereign — nay,  a 
shilling— WM  ever  paid,  would  then  have  been  at  once  exposed. 
Now,  Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  say,  having  sat  with  Slade,  not 
once  only,  but  seven  times,  that  that,  at  all  events,  is  not  “  the 
way  it  is  done,”  and  that  I,  for  one,  have  not  been  the  dupe 
of  this  particularly  simple  form  of  deception,  of  which  I 
Imagine  no  one  would  bo  the  victim  who  had  more  vigilance 
than  a  country  clown  at  a  fair  ?  Nor  does  this  imply  any  dis¬ 
respect  to  the  non-spiritualist  author  of  the  very  candid 
account  which,  with  a  fairness  equally  creditable,  you  have 
given  to  the  public.  For,  from  my  own  frequent  experience, 
I  can  positively  assert  that,  in  cleaning  the  slate,  Slade  does  so 
with  tne  side  undergoing  that  operation  turned  towards  the 
investigator,  and  therefore  I  know  that  your  correspondent 
had  good  reason  for  his  statement.  I  have  taken  my  own 
two  new  slates  to  Slade’s,  have  put  a  bit  of  pencil  between 
them,  and  tied  them  together,  have  never  let  tnem  out  of  my 
hands  till  they  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the  experiment,  nor 
out  of  my  sight  for  a  moment.  The  writing  was  produced  on 
tho  incer  surface  of  one  of  them,  in  a  closed  space.  Many 
others  can  say  the  same.  Nor  is  this  test  really  one  whit  more 
satisfactory  than  what  is  described  by  tho  first  of  your  two 
investigators,  and  which  is  accurately  descriptive  of  what  has 
been  whispered  repeatedly  by  men  ns  sceptical,  as  suspicious, 
and  as  watchful  as  any  that  can  be  found.  The  other  gentle¬ 
man — the  author  of  the  second  account — who  has  studied  the 
art  magical  for  fifteen  years,  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,  and  tell  us  all  he  has  discovered  about  Slade’s  modus 
operandi.  His  mysterious  reticence  places  him  in  a  false 
position,  which  is  not  wholly  redeemed  either  by  tho  anony¬ 
mous  offer  to  the  world  in  general  to  reproduce  the  phenomena, 
or  by  the  curious  reason  he  alleges  for  his  reserve. — I  am.  Sir, 
&c.,  C.  C.  Massey. 

Savile  Club,  September  11. 


We  have  been  askod  to  publish  the  following  correspondence 
on  the  same  subject  as  the  above  letter : — 

“  Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Bums,  the  publisher  of  the  Medium  and 
other  Spiritualistic  literature,  was  lecturing  hero  last  evening. 
During  his  address  he  said: — ^The  celebrated  Professor  Carpen¬ 
ter,  of  London,  met  a  medium  by  appointment,  who  brought 
with  him  a  folding  slate  to  receive  the  spirit-writing.  The 
Professor,  however,  insisted  upon  providing  a  slate  of  his  own. 
This  was  done,  and  although  the  Professor  raised  a  lot  of  ob¬ 
jections  against  Spiritualism,  yet  when  he  opened  his  slate  and 
saw  the  spirit-writing  inside,  all  his  doubts  melted  away  like  a 
house  of  cards.’  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  inform  me  if 
this  statement  is  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  give  me  leave  to 
publish  your  reply. 

“  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

“  Burnley,  Sept.  2, 1870.”  “  J.  C.  Brumwell,  M.D. 


“  Dear  Sir, — It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  visited  Dr.  Slade, 
having  been  pressed  to  do  so  by  an  advocate  of  ^  Spiritualism,’ 
who  urged  upon  me  that,  as  Dr.  S.’s  performances  take  place 
in  the  open  daylight,  and  are  not  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
unbelievers,  I  was  bound  by  what  I  had  previously  advanced 
on  the  subject  to  inquire  into  them. 

“  But  it  is  utterly  untrue  that  I  was  converted  by  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  had  a  strong  suspicion,  which  has  been  in- 
cmased  by  what  has  subsequently  come  to  my  knowledge,  that 
he  is  only  a  clever  conjurer. 

“Feeling  it  very  important  that  Dr.  Slade’s  Spiritualistic 
pretensions  should  be  tnoroughly  sifted,  that  they  should  be 
exposed  if  fallacious,  and  made  the  subjects  of  systematic  in¬ 
vestigation  if  they  stand  the  test  of  scientific  scrutiny,  I  have 
engaged  Dr.  Slade  to  come  to  my  own  house  on  my  return 
to  town.  If  he  can  produce  with  my  own  chairs,  tables,  and 
slates  the  phenomena  which  I  witnessed  in  his  own  house,  I 
shall  admit  that  there  is  a  case  for  further  investigation.  But 
until  he  has  done  so  I  must  regard  his  perforinances  os  nothing 
else  than  a  piece  of  very  ingenious  mystification.  You  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  publish  the  above. 

“  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

“  WiLLM.  B.  Carpenter. 

“  British  Association,  Glasgow, 

“  September  7,  1870.” 
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and  a  natui*alist  observing  the  metamorphosis  of  an 
insect  is  not  very  reassuring  to  anyone  who  has  felt 
doubts  about  his  method.  The  metaphor,  perhaps, 
represents  the  attitude  which  M.  Taine  would  like  to 
adopt  towards  the  subjects  of  his  study.  But  unhappily 
the  phenomena  displayed  in  a  country’s  development 
cannot  be  studied  in  one  or  two  individuals — nay,  the 
very  conceptions  of  country  and  of  development  are 
abstractions  which  have  to  be  formed  by  a  laborious 
process  of  thought  and  investigation.  According  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  these  previous  conceptions 
have  been  formed,  and  the  depth  of  meaning  which  has 
been  given  to  them,  must  be  the  value  of  the  historian’s 
labour.  A  country’s  history  cannot  be  picked  up  in  an 
airy  manner  by  a  man  of  letters,  and  receive  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  its  problems  from  the  results  of  his  jottings  about 
society  and  thought  at  a  particular  epoch. 

M.  Taine  advances  to  his  task  with  a  decided  pur¬ 
pose.  He  wishes  to  trace  the  process  of  the  formation 
of  contemporary  Franco.  He  purposes  to  read  tho 
past  entirely  in  the  light  of  the  present.  He  strikes, 
however,  a  wrong  note  in  the  value  which  he  claims  for 
his  work.  He  ludicrously  over-estimates  his  method, 
and  claims  for  it  a  validity  beyond  its  due.  His 
method  is  too  slight  to  enable  him  to  do  more  than 
write  a  brilliant  essay  on  any  subject  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  can  never  qualify  him  to  rank  as  a  philo¬ 
sophic  historian. 

Though  we  are  compelled  to  put  aside  M.  Taine’s 
claims  to  a  high  position  for  his  work  as  a 
history,  still  it  may  claim  to  rank  very  highly 
as  an  historical  essay.  It  is  a  brilliant  and  forcible 
sketch  of  French  society  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  ; 
but  it  goes  neither  deep  enough  nor  far  enough  to 
explain  the  formation  of  contemporary  France.  More¬ 
over,  viewed  as  a  sketch  of  French  society  at  a  particular 
epoch,  it  does  not  strike  ns  as  containing  mncli  that  is 
new.  Its  novelty  consists  rather  in  the  plan  of  arrange¬ 
ment  and  clever  grouping  of  details  than  in  any  new 
facts  brought  to  light,  or  new  conclusions  established. 
The  reader  may  derive  from  M.  Taine  a  more  vivid 
impression  of  the  state  of  France  which  led  to  the 
Revolution,  but  he  will  not  derive  a  more  philosophic 
insight  into  the  laws  of  human  progress  than  he  would 
from  the  pages  of  M.  de  Tocqueville. 

M.  Taine’s  work  approaches  its  subject  systematically. 
It  considers,  first,  the  structure  of  society — the  privi¬ 
leges  possessed  by  the  King,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy, 
and  the  public  and  local  services  which  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  render  in  return  for  them.  Feudalism  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  early  condition  of  European  civili¬ 
sation,  and  the  gradual  transformation  of  feudal  rela¬ 
tionships  *is  the  process  which  has  taken  place  in 
English  history.  The  feudal  services  rendered  by  the 
knight  have  been  changed  for  the  obligation  to  discharge 
public  duties  in  his  neighbourhood  which  every  English 
county  gentleman  strongly  feels.  We  may  remark  in 
passing  that  M.  Taine  is  as  much  in  the  dark  as  most 
Frenchmen  are  about  English  institutions,  and  wo  are 
grieved  to  see  that  his  American  translator  does  not 
know  enough  to  set  him  right.  The  English  squire,  we 
are  told,  “is  in  constant  relation  with  the  local  pnblic 
.  .  .  through  his  neighbours,  whom  he  meets  in  com¬ 
mittee  or  in  tho  vestry  ;  ”  and  again,  “  even  when  not  a 
justice  in  his  county,  or  a  committee-man  in  his  parishy' 
we  are  puzzled  at  the  manifold  greatness  of  his  career ; 
“  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house,  a  hereditary 
member  of  the  upper  house,  ho  holds  the  strings  of  the 
public  purse,  and  prevents  the  sovereign  from  spending 
too  freely.”  M.  Taine’s  method  does  not  require  minute 
knowledge  as  a  basis  for  broad  generalisations ;  but 
when  he  does  descend  to  details  it  would  be  well  that 
he  should  show  some  approach  to  accuracy. 

In  France,  however,  the  process  which  in  England 
has  transformed  the  feudal  nobles  into  country  gentle¬ 
men  was  checked  by  the  growth  of  the  royal  power  and 
the  rigid  system  of  centralisation  ivhich  it  introduced. 
Local  government  was  put  into  tho  hands  of  royal- 
officials,  and  the  nobles  were  driven  to  find  a  sphere 
for  their  energies  in  dancing  attendance  on  tho  Court, 


THE  LODORE  WATERFALL. 

BY  A  DRT-WEATIIER  TOURIST  (AFTER  SOUTHET). 

How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore  ? 

Here  it  comes  piddling, 

The  hot  tourist  diddling, 

And  leaves  him  his  wrath  in, 

As  it  passes  scarce  frothing, 

Just  oozing  and  snoozing. 

And  sinking  and  winking. 

And  bubbling  and  doubling. 

Belaying  and  playing. 

Receding  not  speeding. 

And  draggling  and  dropping. 

And  lazily  hopping. 

Dribbling  and  daundering, 

Trickling  and  maundering. 

And  weeping,  and  creeping,  and  sleeping. 

And  crying,  and  flying,  and  drying. 

And  dreaming,  and  steaming,  and  gleaming. 

Biding,  and  sliding,  and  gliding. 

Mizzling,  and  fizzling,  and  drizzling. 

Slipping,  and  dripping,  and  skipping. 

Tumbling,  and  mumbling,  and  fumbling,  and  grum¬ 
bling. 

Falling,  and  sprawling,  and  drawling,  and  crawling, 
And  never  quite  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Always  diminishing,  never  quite  finishing, 

Without  any  furor,  or  the  slightest  uproar— 

This  is  how  I  saw  water  come  down  at  Lodore ! 
August,  1870.  W.  T.  M. 
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The  Ancient  Beyime.  By  H.  A.  Taine,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Translated 
by  John  Durand.  London  :  Duldy,  Isbistcr,  and  Co.  1876. 

The  method  of  writing  literary  history,  which  M. 
Taiuo  has  adopted  with  such  brilliant  success,  has  led 
him  to  larger  fields.  He  has  undertaken,  in  the  work 
of  which  the  present  volume  is  an  instalment,  to  carry 
out  his  method,  and  apply  it  to  solve  the  knotty 
problems  of  the  political  history  of  France  during  the 
last  century.  As  studies  of  social  life  and  character 
have  heretofore  revealed  to  him  tho  inmost  secrets  of  a 
country’s  literary  development,  so  now  he  is  prepared  to 
use  them  as  tho  means  of  discovering  the  political 
present  and  future  of  France.  Ho  criticises  history  in 
tho  same  vvay  as  ho  criticised  litei-aturo.  By  a  study  of 
tho  details  of  social  life  ho  aims  at  discovering  the 
forces  of  which  events  were  merely  tho  expression. 

M.  Taine  is  a  man  of  great  industry,  and  has  a  rare 
faculty  for  social  portraiture.  But  he  certainly  over¬ 
estimates  tho  value  of  his  method  when  he  draws  a 
parallel  between  his  own  position  and  that  of  a  naturalist, 
and  claims  to  have  “  confronted  his  subject  as  ho  would 
tho  metamorphosis  of  an  insect.”  This  easy  method  of 
dealing  with  tho  past  is  the  chief  feature  of  M.  Taine’s 
writings,  and  gives  them  both  their  merits  and  their 
defects.  His  pictures  would  not  bo  so  brilliant  and 
decided  if  it  w  ere  not  for  the  perfect  self-satisfaction  of 
tho  painter,  for  his  certainty  that  there  was  nothing 
more  in  things  than  what  he  had  seen  and  represented. 
At  tho  same  time  this  complacent  attitude  excites  our 
suspicions.  Is  everything  so  simple  as  this  ?  we  ask 
ourselves ;  and  when  the  spell  of  M.  Taine’s  clear  and  in¬ 
cisive  writing  is  removed,  w’e  do  not  feel  that  the  solution 
which  he  has  given  to  his  problems  is  altogether  ade¬ 
quate.  Wo  feel  a  certain  resentment  against  an  author 
who  has  for  a  time  deceived  us. 

M.  Taine’s  parallel  between  himself  writing  history 
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and  in  serving  in  the  King's  army.  Their  privileges 
•w  ere  enjoyed  withont  any  corresponding  services  being 
rendered;  they  "were  constantly  absent  from  their  estates, 
and  constantly  in  debt.  They  were  as  oppressive  as 
they  had  been  in  feudal  times ;  and  their  nsefnlness, 
which  then  rendered  their  oppressiveness  in  some  degree 
tolerable,  was  entirely  gone.  Instead  of  being  pro¬ 
tectors  and  leaders  of  the  people  the  French  nobility 
w’cre  tamed  into  “  staff-officers  with  no  other  occupa¬ 
tion  but  to  drive  out,  to  display  their  epaulettes,  and  to 
receive  double  pay.*’ 

Similarly  the  King,  who  is  commander-in-chief  of 
this  ornamental  army,  has  for  his  chief  duty  that  of 
giving  fashionable  entertainments.  The  picture  of 
French  socie  v  given  by  M.  Taine  is  in  his  best  style. 
He  collects  a  huge  mass  of  details,  and  pieces  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  living  picture.  We  see  the  intense  labour 
and  carefulness  which  the  complicated  system  of  life  at 
the  French  Court  required.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
men  whose  energies  were  so  absorbed  in  matters  of 
social /incs«e  should  have  had  no  time  for  the  discharge 
of  the  plain  duties  of  life.  M.  Taine  puts  forward, 
what  has  not  been  sufficiently  explained  before,  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  power  of  social  life  to  those  who  make  it  their 
chief  occupation.  Events  even  become  important  in 
proportion  as  they  afford  food  for  polite  conversation. 
“  How  can  we  help,”  exclaimed  a  young  courtier,  “  being 
pleased  with  great  events,  even  with  disturbances,  when 
they  give  us  such  wit !  ”  M.  Necker  found  that  a 
magnificent  supper  which  he  gave  in  Paris  procured 
him  more  reputation  than  all  his  financial  measures. 
Before  the  need  for  social  culture  the  family  ties  fell 
into  the  background.  Women  had  their  own  sphere  as 
well  as  men.  Politeness  took  the  place  of  affection. 
Children  were  educated  to  make  gallant  repartees  and 
write  verses.  Servants  and  tradesmen  had  learned  fine 
ways  and  the  art  of  turning  compliments. 

But  this  state  of  things  necessarily  led  to  a  sense  of 
oppression  and  weariness — to  a  desire  to  escape  from 
artificial  surroundings  to  something  more  natural.  “  A 
genuine  sentiment  is  so  rare,”  said  a  courtier,  “that,  when 
I  leave  Versailles,  I  sometimes  stand  still  in  the  street  to 
see  a  dog  gnaw  a  bone.”  But  a  Nemesis  pursued  the 
desire  to  escape  from  artificiality.  Conventionalism  had 
sunk  so  deeply  that  attempts  to  be  natural  only  resulted  in 
morbid  sentimentalism.  Ladies  burst  into  tears  at  the 
sight  of  Voltaire  or  Rousseau.  Sensibility  became  an 
institution  ;  a  narrow  and  refined  philanthropy  was  the 
fashion ;  the  sense  of  duty  towards  others  became  at¬ 
tenuated  by  the  process  of  over-cultivation.  Hence,  as 
M.  Taine  very  forcibly  points  out,  came  the  entire  help¬ 
lessness  of  these  polished  ladies  and  gentlemen  against 
the  fierce  outbreak  of  the  spirit  of  revolution.  They 
were  so  accustomed  to  a  strictly  gentlemanly  method  of 
proceeding  that  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  resist 
brutality.  Anything  that  could  have  been  met  with 
duel  or  witticism  they  would  have  readily  faced  ;  but 
they  could  not  rid  themselves,  even  in  the  moment  of 
actual  danger,  of  the  traditions  and  conventions  on  which 
their  life  was  founded.  The  royal  family,  in  their  flight 
to  Varennes,  were  lost  by  the  delays  which  etiquette 
imposed.  Few  gentlemen  offered  sturdy  resistance  to 
the  popular  rage,  or  thought  of  selling  their  lives  dearly. 
If  they  were  to  die,  they  wished  at  least  to  die  like 
gentlemen,  and  observe  even  in  their  prison  the  habits 
of  good  society. 

From  his  vivid  sketch  of  the  structure  of  society  M. 
Taine  turns  to  consider  the  growth  of  those  philosophic 
ideas  which  so  largely  tended  to  bring  about  the  French 
Revolution.  In  this  part  of  his  work  especially  M. 
Taine  is  too  trenchant  and  too  convincing. 


a  Frenchman  to  boil  down  even  philosophy  into  a  jelly. 
The  thought  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  main  elements — scientific  discoveries  and 
the  spirit  of  classicism.  Scientific  discoveries  were 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  classic  spirit.  Science  en¬ 
franchised  man  from  the  old  traditions,  but  the  emanci¬ 
pated  reason,  which  undertook  to  reconstitute  the  world 
and  form  new  traditions  for  it,  was  itself  subject  to 
d  priori  conceptions,  and  solved  everything  by  mathe¬ 
matical  or  mechanical  methods.  Erudition  and  research 
were  regarded  as  pedantry.  Man  was  looked  upon  ns 
an  automaton,  some  parts  of  which  had  got  out  of 
repair.  Society  could  be  reformed  by  allowing  everyone 
to  follow  his  natural  instincts.  M.  Taine  traces  the 
progress  of  these  principles: — “With  Voltaire  and 
Montesquieu  fewer  evils  might  be  anticipated.  With 
Diderot  and  d’Holbach  the  horizon  discloses  only  a 
glowing  Eldorado  or  a  comfortable  Cythera.  With 
Rousseau,  I  behold  within  reach  an  Eden  where  I  shall 
immediately  recover  the  nobleness  inseparable  from 
felicity:  It  is  my  right— nature  and  Providence  summon 
me  to  it.  It  is  my  heritage.  One  arbitrary  institution 
alone  keeps  me  from  it,  the  creator  of  my  vices  ns  of  my 
misery.  With  what  rage  and  fury  will  I  overthrow  this 
ancient  barrier.” 

Finally,  as  a  set-off  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  the  conceptions  of  the  philosophers  about 
the  nature  of  men,  M.  Taine  draws  a  picture  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  weighed  down  with  taxes,  and 
plunged  in  almost  entire  intellectual  ignorance. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  merits  of  M.  Taino’s 
work,  and  to  point  out  its  defect  of  exaggerated 
picturesqueness,  and  excessive  striving  after  making 
points.  Sometimes,  however,  M.  Taine  puts  a  thing  with 
admirable  clearness.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  position  of 
landed  proprietors,  he  says  : — “  In  the  bishop,  the  abbot, 
and  the  count,  the  King  respected  the  proprietor,  while 
overthrowing  the  rival,  and  in  the  existing  proprietor  a 
hundred  traits  still  indicate  the  annihilated  or  modified 


sovereign. 

As  regards  the  translation  we  cannot  speak  in  terms 
of  great  commendation.  The  translator  apologises  for 
the  fact  that  his  work  was  originally  intended  for  the 
American  public,  by  whom  “  words  are  used  according  to 
a  different  standard  of  expression.”  We  have  no  idea 
what  this  may  mean ;  but  at  least  the  American  public 
have  the  same  standard  of  grammar,  with  which  we  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  : 
“  One  day,  a  lady  accompanied  by  a  young  officer,  having 
come  on  a  visit,  and  being  obliged  to  keep  them  over 
night,  his  valet  comes  and  whispers  to  him  that  there  is 
no  more  room.”  The  title  of  ‘The  Ancient' Regime  * 
shows  a  use  of  the  adjective  which  we  trust  will  not  bo 
imported  farther  into  English  historical  writing. 


EASTERN  PERSIA. 


Eastern  Persia :  an  Account  of  the  Journeys  of  the  Persian  Boundary 
Commission^  1870-71-72.  With  an  Introduction  by  Major- 
General  Sir  Frederic  John  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,,  British 
Commissioner  and  Arbitrator.  Published  by  the  authority 
of  the  GoTornment  of  India.  London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1876. 


conception  of  the  tendency  of  thought  amongst  the 
French  philosophers  is  too  much  restricted  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  before  him.  He  isolates  French 
thought  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  He  speaks 
with  the  cynicism  of  a  superior  intelligence  about  the 
ideas  of  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  Diderot,  and 
Rousseau.  His  analysis  and  classification  is  too  ready 
and  too  convincing.  His  glibness  is  positively  op¬ 
pressive.  It  is  worth  while  observing  how  easy  it  is  for 


The  time  will  come  when  the  attention  of  English 
statesmen  will  be  drawn  to  the  boundaries  of  Eastern 
Persia.  There  will  be  a  Persian  question,  or  an  Afghan 
question,  or  a  Perso-Afghan  question ;  and  behind  the 
disputants  will  be  seen,  in  probable  rivalry,  the  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  possibly  the  arms,  of  Russia  and  England. 
The  pacific  character  of  the  Tsar  is  known  throughout 
the  world,  and  Prince  Bismarck  has  told  us  that  the 
Tsarewitch  has  a  domestic  rather  than  a  military  turn 
of  mind.  He  may  be  mistaken,  or  events  may  shape  a 
course  beyond  the  Tsar’s  control.  All  that  is  mere 
hypothesis.  What  is  certain  is  that  Russia  is  absolute 
upon  the  Caspian.  She  permits  no  other  flag  to  flutter 
in  that  sea.  She  has  established  a  naval  arsenal  at  Baku, 
and  a  station  upon  the  muddy  island  of  Ashuradi,  from 
which  Russian  guns  could  throw  shot  and  shell  upon 
Persian  soil.  That  part  of  the  shore  of  the  Caspian 
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whicli  is  not  Russian  is  Persian,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  soutbem,  which  is  the  Persian,  seaboard,  is  of 
unsurpassed  fertility,  while  the  Russian  territory  border¬ 
ing  upon  this  inland  sea  is  sandy,  unfertile,  and  com- 
pamtirely  worthless. 

Ashiiradi,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Caspian,  is 
not  far  from  the  river  Attrak,  which  is  the  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  of  Persia  on  the  side  of  Rus.sia,  and 
almost  in  sight  of  the  Persian  town  of  Astrabad,  situate 
in  a  province  of  the  same  name,  which  is  ravaged  by 
bands  of  Turkmans  from  the  district  of  Merv,  who 
plunder  and  sometimes  carry  off  inhabitants  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  a  large  Persian  force.  The  boundary 
of  Eastern  Persia,  from  the  Attrak  in  the  direction  of 
Merv  and  Herat,  is  still  undefined.  Mash-had,  the 
burial-place  of  the  eighth  Imam,  the  holy  Reza,  in  lati¬ 
tude  between  that  of  Merv  and  of  Herat,  is  undoubtedly 
a  Persian  city,  governed  by  a  member  of  the  Shah’s 
family ;  but  to  the  east  of  Mash-had,  the  Persian 
boundary  is  uncertain,  and  whenever  it  is  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Tsar  to  make  a  Persian  question  he  has 
only  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the  lawless  and 
terror-spreading  Turkmans,  and  to  fix  whatever 
boundary  ho  pleases  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
Persia.  In  this  way  ho  may  possess  himself  of  the  richest 
part  of  the  Shah’s  dominions — the  provinces  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  Caspian. 

The  work  of  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  and  his  staff  is  concerned 
with  the  boundary  of  Eastern  Persia  from  a  more 
southern  point  than  we  have  yet  touched  upon.  It 
having  been  arranged  by  treaty  that  disputes  between 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  should  bo  referred  to  the 
arbitration  of  England,  the  commission  was  issued  with 
the  object  of  defining  the  Perso-Afghan  and  the  Perso- 
Baluch  frontier.  In  such  wild  and  little-known  regions, 
this  demanded  much  labour,  in  surveys,  in  observation, 
where  travelling  is  most  difficult,  tedious,  and  at  times 
dangerous.  General  Goldsmid  detached  his  staff,  for 
special  service,  some  in  one  direction,  some  in  another; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  in  these  volumes  we  have 
separate  narratives  of  travel  by  Major  St.  John,  R.E., 
Major  Lovett,  R.E.,  and  Major  Euan  Smith.  The  first 
volume  opens  with  an  introduction,  which  is  a  general 
survey  of  his  work,  by  General  Goldsmid.  Written  in 
the  third  person,  and  in  a  manner  unmistakeably  official, 
it  is  chilling  to  the  general  reader,  whose  first  dip  is 
made  in  these  fifty-eight  pages.  The  Majors  are  more 
interesting,  though  their  claim  to  publication,  “  by 
authority  of  the  Government  of  India,”  is  much  less  clear. 
Indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  “anthoiity.”  It  cannot  mean  that  the  Indian 
Budget  pays  for  the  publication  of  this  work,  nor  can  it 
mean  that  Lord  Salisbury  guarantees  the  accuracy  of 
volumes  which  make  no  pretension  to  official  infallibility. 
The  very  valuable  contribution  of  Mr.  Blanford,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  second  volume,  treating  of  the  zoology, 
and,  in  a  slighter  sketch,  of  the  geology,  of  Persia,  and 
that  of  General  Goldsmid,  have  an  official  character, 
which  may  be  held  to  justify  the  employment  of  these 
w'ords,  but  the  rest  of  the  book  is  simply  a  journal  of 
travels  by  three  or  four  officers,  whoso  style,  though 
somewhat  embarrassed  with  official  phrases,  is  by  no 
means  designed  for  the  Council  table.  They  travelled 
during  the  great  famine,  when  Major  St.  John  states 
that  “orders  were  sent  to  the  authorities  in  the 
suffering  towns  to  register  the  amount  of  grain 
in  the  storehouses  of  private  parties,  but  the  order 
only  served  to  enrich  the  men  to  whom  its  exe¬ 
cution  was  entrusted,  who  were  bribed  to  silence  by 
the  possessors  of  secret  hoards  of  grain.”  The  in¬ 
variable  character  of  Persian  Government  is  well 
exposed  in  this  incident.  In  Baluchistan,  the  people 
appear  to  be  even  more  poverty-stricken  than  in  Persia, 
and  that  they  too  are  laborious  Major  Lovett  is  wit¬ 
ness,  who  says  that  “the  Baluch  wayfarera,  whilst 
trudging  along  the  rough  torrent  beds  and  mountain 
paths,  are  generally  occupied  in  making  up  the  sandals 
they  will  wear  on  the  morrow,  for  as  the  day  wanes  the 
state  of  their  chamaaure  gets  visibly  worae  and  worse.  It 
is  generally  at  night,  while  their  dinner  is  being  cooked. 


that  they  occupy  themselves  hammering  out  the  stock 
of  suitable  leaves  collected  on  the  march  into  fibre,  to 
be  used  in  making  sandals  on  the  next  day’s  march.” 
After  completing  this  journey  in  Baluchistan  with  Major 
Lovett,  who  ends  it  beneath  that  curious  Mehdi  hill,  a 
vast  cliff  of  clay  about  350  feet  high,  which  the  rains 
of  centuries  have  so  “  furrowed  and  scooped,  that  at 
present  it  resembles,  from  some  points  of  view,  the  ruins 
of  some  vast  cathedral,”  a  resemblance  which  to  the 
present  writer  in  the  current  year  appeared  most  strik¬ 
ing,  we  hark  back,  under  the  guidance  of  Major  Euan 
Smith,  to  the  start  of  the  Mission  from  England,  and 
we  can  plainly  see  that  Major  Smith  would  bo  a  much 
more  attractive  naiTator  if  he  had  not  to  carry  “  the 
Mission  ”  through  his  pages.  It  is  probably  to  “  the 
Mission  ”  that  w^o  are  indebted  for  these  volumes,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  authors  have  sacrificed  much, 
including  popularity,  and,  we  may  add,  consistency  in 
their  grammar,  to  this  indefinite  title  for  themselves  and 
their  undertakings.  Sometimes  “  the  Mission  ”  is  Sir 
Frederic  Goldsmid  only;  sometimes  it  includes  every 
contributor  to  the  volumes  and  more  besides ;  some¬ 
times  the  Mission  is  “  we,”  at  others  “  it,”  and  again 
“  they  ”  and  “  their.”  At  Nijni  Novgorod,  “  the  Mission  ” 
clearly  got  into  the  wrong  hotel.  There  is  a  much 
better  one  upon  the  heights  than  that  in  which  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Mission  “  should  jointly  occupy  one 
of  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  public  hot  baths  attached 
to  the  hotel,”  where  the  Mission  passed  “  a  very  steamy 
and  uncomfortable  night.”  Arrived  at  Tehran,  the  Per¬ 
sian  Commissioner  named  by  the  Shah  to  survey  in 
company  with  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  the  Perso-Baluch 
frontier,  was  found  to  bo  one  “  who  looked  upon  his  pre¬ 
sent  appointment  as,  above  all,  affording  him  the  means 
of  enriching  himself  by  bribes  and  extortion,”  and  at 
Isfahan  the  Mission  was  entertained  by  the  Governor, 
who  appears  to  have  been  an  interesting  pereonage,  ono 
for  whose  release  from  sentence  of  death  his  friends  had 
given  30,000  tomans  (about  15,000Z.)  and  whose  grand¬ 
father  “  is  stated  to  have  been  boiled  alive  in  grease  for 
oppressing  the  inhabitants  of  Yazd.”  This  is  a  modern 
refinement  of  Persian  cruelty,  but  the  Koran  dictates 
that  which  Major  Smith  reported  at  Kerman  : — “  We 
were  told  that  the  hands  of  two  thieves  had  been  cut  off 
on  the  previous  day  in  the  public  square.”  This  journey 
on  the  Baluch  frontier  ended  at  Gwadar,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  it  is  with  the  same  writer.  Major  Euan 
Smith,  that  the  reader  sets  out  again  for  the  Afghan 
frontier.  This  time  the  Mission  started  from  Bandar 
Abbas,  second  only  to  Bushire  as  a  Persian  port,  a  place 
where  the  summer  heat  is  “  fearful,”  being  sometimes  at 
midnight  over  105°.  The  population  live  mostly  on 
dates,  and  “  in  a  good  season  a  tree  will  produce  from 
thirty  to  forty  manns  of  dates,  i.e.,  250  to  400  lbs.,” 
which  in  ordinary  years  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  about 
four  pounds  for  a  penny. 

There  are  parts  of  this  w’ork  which  few  would  care 
to  read,  and  which  might  be  drawn  together  and  entitled 
“  the  Mission  and  the  Flag.”  After  troubling  the  peace 
of  the  desert  a  good  deal,  the  great  flag  question  seems 
to  have  been  arranged,  and  as  the  Commissioners  entered 
Sistan  “  the  flags  were  duly  floated  in  their  respective 
camps  ;  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  acute  Per¬ 
sian  diplomatist  had  taken  care  to  have  his  flag-staff 
made  at  least  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
English  Commissioner.”  It  is  more  interesting  to  learn 
“  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  Sistan,  and  to  appreciate 
the  ease  with  which  a  very  large  body  of  Eastern  troops 
could  bo  kept  hero  where  supplies  of  all  sorts  are  at¬ 
tainable,  and  where  water  never  fails.”  Not  such 
water,  let  us  hope,  as  that  of  Begistan,  of  which,  it  is 
said,  that  whoever  drinks  becomes  mad.  “  The  story 
goes  that  when  Shah  Abbas  visited  the  place,  he  ordered 
his  Wazir  to  test  the  truth  of  the  tale  by  drinking  of  the 
water,  and  that  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  it  than  he  took 
off  his  trousers,  wound  them  round  his  head,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  presence  of  his  master  thus  attired.”  This 
journey  on  the  Perso-Afghan  frontier,  concluded  with  a 
visit  to  Mash-had  and  return  to  Tehran,  is  for  the  general 
reader  the  most  attractive  portion  of  a  work  which 
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is  intended  to  be  nseful  rather  than  interesting.  And  led  Elizabethan  poetry  without  the  healthy  and  mason* 
in  this  aim  it  will  prove  successful.  G'eneral  Goldsmid  line  alteratives  of  a  Shakespeare,  a  Jonson,  a  Drayton  or 
and  his  staff  have  produced  a  work  concerning  an  almost  a  Donne.  How  lovely  this  Renaissance  poetry  was  at  its 
unknown,  and,  by  Europeans,  untravelled  region,  and  best  one  realises  in  reading  such  a  sonnet  as 

those  who  wish  for  knowledge  of  “  Eastern  Persia  ”  Commo  on  void  sur  Is  bisncho  an  moU  de  May  la  rose, 
cannot  do  better  than  resort  to  their  pages,  which,  ^  ^  r  xi,  i.  •  a  i  i  e 

whatever  deficiencies  they  exhibit-and  thise  ar^  neither  ?.  elements  of  cor- 

few  nor  unimportanh-are,  it  must  be  said,  everywhere  “Tl  *"7^^ 

SfnesT  other  members  ef  the  Pkiad.  Jodelle,  less  famous  for 

_ _  his  somewhat  dry  poems  than  for  writing,  when  quite  a 

lad,  the  first  tragedy  and  comedy  in  French  ;  Joachim 
A  FRENCH  BOOK  OF  THE  SONNET.  Bellay,  whose  six  sonnets  here  selected  have  an 

T  *  elevation  of  thought  and  a  nobility  of  diction  that  lift 

Le  Uvr.  Sonn^U.  Pans :  Alph^.se  Lemerra.  sometimes  to  heights  nnr/ached  by  Ronsard  j 

Whether  the  Italians  indeed  invented  the  sonnet,  or  Pontus  de  Tyard  and  Remy  Belleau,  followers  and 
borrowed  it  from  the  Provencals,  or  adopted  it  from  some  friends  of  the  Angevine  masters,  and  J.  A.  de  Baif, 
Oriental  source,  now  past  our  discovery,  is  of  very  little  whose  monotonous  voice  kindles  into  passion  in  the 
moment.  ^  It  is  certain  that  under  their  cultivation,  and  two  sonnets,  residue  of  four  fat  forgotten  volumes, 
specially  in  the  hands  of  that  master-gardener,  Petrarcii,  which  are  reprinted  here.  Of  the  outsiders,  Louise 
the  new  flower  first  took  the  typical  form  it  has  pre-  Labe  and  her  quondam  lover  Olivier  de  Magny  make  most 
served  ever  since.  Only  three  languages  of  Europe  have  show — Louise  especially,  the  Sappho  of  Lyons,  displaying 
brought  forth  any  notable  crop  of  sonnets ;  the  Italian  a  melodious  fervour,  an  amorous  fire  of  speech,  not 
first,  the  English  last,  and,  connecting  link  between  the  quite  unworthy  of  her  .^olian  prototype.  There  is 
two,  the  French.  The  flourishing  time  of  the  sonnet  in  something  almost  unique  in  the  love-addresses  of  this 
France  was  that  particular  period  when  the  heroic  and  passionate  lady,  who,  in  accents  far  removed  from  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  Italy  had  mingled  and  degenerated  usual  note  of  poetesses,  writes  to  her  unknown  Catullus 
into  gaudy  triviality,  and  when  England  was  enduring  in  the  language  of  an  Ipsithilla.  It  is  strange  to  turn 
that  darkest  hour  that  always  precedes  the  dawn,  from  Louise  Labe  to  Catherine  des  Roches  vowing 
Two  poets  contest  the  honour  of  having  written  endless  devotion  to  her  distaff.  And  now  directly 


the  first  French  sonnet,  Mellin  de  Saint  Gelais  and 
Ctement  Marot.  The  few  examples  preserved  to  us 


we  feel  that  we  have  passed  the  great  age,  and 
entered  upon  a  period  of  decay.  In  a  single  gene- 


show  that  the  conception  of  the  sonnet  by  these  writers  ration  the  brief  flame  of  the  Renaissance  burned  itself 
WM  more  like  that  of  Henry  Constable  and  other  away,  and  by  the  time  that  the  last  contemporaries 
Elizabethans,  than  like  that  of  ^  the  later  French  of  the  Pleiad  were  dead,  poetry  had  to  a  very  large 
sonneteers.  They  paid  full  attention  to  the  arrange-  extent  flitted  across  to  England,  and  left  France  to  a 
ment  of  rhymes,  but  wrote  in  heroics  instead  of  alexan-  dreary  multitude  of  conceits  and  frivolities.  In  our 
drines.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  early  sonnets  of  Ron-  sonnet-chronology  we  pass  to  the  last  men  that  had 
sard  preserve  the  same  peculiarity,  and  that  it  was  not  known  Ronsard,  to  Philippe  Desportes  and  Jean 
until  he  had  associated  with  Joachim  du  Bellay  that  he  Passerat ;  and  having  given  due  admiration  to  their 
adopted  the  alexandrine,  which  has  been  ever  since  con-  not  very  lofty  lucubrations — both  men,  be  it  always 
sidered  orthodox  in  France.  The  writings  of  Saint  Gelais  understood,  having  done  far  better  elsewhere — we 
and  of  Marot,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  date  about  the  are  fairly  among  the  Grotesques,  on  whom  Gautier 
year  1540.  Already  the  great  Renaissance  school  was  teok  whimsical  pity.  First,  Du  Bartas,  whose  immense 
forming  under  men  of  more  decided  genius  than  these ;  didactic  epic  made  so  profound  an  impression  through- 
with  the  revival  of  Greek  letters  came  an  adoption  of  out  Europe,  and  is  now  beyond  all  hope  neglected; 
the  ode  and  the  sonnet  as  ordinary  forms  of  verse.  With  Saint  Amant,  who  came  over  here  to  the  court  of 
the  first  the  august  name  of  Ronsard  is  intimately  con-  Charles  I.,  and  was  so  extremely  flattering  in  his  jndg- 
nected,  and  that  of  Joachim  Du  Bellay  with  the  second,  ment  of  our  land  and  ways  ;  Th5ophile  de  Viau,  the 
‘  L’ Olive,’ a  volume  printed  by  the  latter  in  1550,  was  typical  scapegrace  of  literature,  redeemed  by  his 
the  first  book  of  sonnets  written  in  France.  The  work  occasional  gleams  of  genius,  and  his  constant  healthy 
so  begun  was  culminated  by  the  publication  of  his  mag-  hatred  of  all  priests ;  and  so  on  down,  to  Malherbe  in 
nificent  ‘  Regrets,*  in  1559.  Meanwhile  the  sonnet  had  whom  a  new  vein  of  serious  writing  first  sprung  forth, 
become  fashionable,  and  in  almost  universal  use.  Malherbe,  the  French  Dryden,  was  a  fatal  personality 

The  exquisite  little  book  before  us  contains  a  selection,  for  the  sonneteers ;  and  for  French  poetry  generally,  his 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  of  the  best  sonnets  excellent  and  nervous  style  having  all  the  qualities 
produced  in  Franco  from  this  earliest  time  to  our  own  requisite  for  good  prose,  and  most  of  those  antipathetic 
days.  By  a  fanciful  arrangement,  these  are  so  contrived  to  good  verse.  The  two  sonnets  of  his  here  quoted  are 
as  to  be  140  in  number,  rather  less  than  sixty  being  by  worthy  of  study,  as  typical  of  his  age  and  mode.  The 
poets  of  the  present  half-century.  The  volume  is  itself  fii*st  is  an  unreal  passion  expressing  itself  in  high- 
a  resuscitation  of  a  collection  printed  as  long  ago  as  flown  language,  not  without  an  elaborate  tribute  to 
1856,  and  now,  of  course,  almost  entirely  rearranged,  the  merits  of  Majesty ;  in  the  second,  an  intensely 
To  say  that  it  is  a  choice  and  even  exquisite  book,  from  genuine  emotion,  sorrow  for  the  murder  of  his  son, 
the  point  of  view  of  a  bibliomaniac,  is  merely  to  recall  expresses  itself  in  language  as  powerful  and  as 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  out  of  whose  shop  there  limpid  as  possible.  In  neither  do  ^  wo  trace  any 
passes  nothing  common  or  unclean.  It  is  edited  ele-  poetical  gifts,  save  those  of  the  poetic  rhetor.  ^  In 
gantly,  and  with  interesting  notes,  by  the  late  M.  Charles  two  sonnets  by  his  contemporary,  the  satirist 
Asselineau  (our  old  friend  le  doux  Asselineau  who  sat  Mathurin  Regnier,  a  stronger  because  sincerer  p(^t, 
pr^  du  farouche  Baudelaire  in  ‘  Le  Divan  Le  Peletier,*)  evidence  is  given,  more  especially  in  the  first,  a  vision 
in  whom  literature  has  lost  a  most  careful  and  sympa-  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  of  higher  gifts  than  those 
thetic  scholar.  of  Malherbe.  Then  follows  a  crowd  of  comparatively 

We  begin  with  two  examples  of  Mellin  de  Saint  obscure  songsters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we 
Gelais,  one  humorous  and  one  amorous,  neither  exactly  reach  Voiture,  of  whose  once  so  famous  galaxy  of  sonnets 
proper  for  a  bishop,  and  with  two  of  Marot,  and  then  but  two  have  been  thought  worthy  of  perpetuation.  The 
we  launch  into  the  flowery  ocean  of  the  Pleiad.  Ronsard  great  light  of  the  H6tel  Rarabouillet,  the  very  ideal  of 
ertmoa  xxrifli  foTi  rkP  Vila  o'v/iTiicif A  ivnrV  naaainriQ.f.o  I  fi.  TifU.  p.xnTif:.  whoBfi  stvle  SO  deoplv  affected  the  manner  of 


loet  s 
dead 


sours  or  bitters.  We  can  best  understand  what  the  rule  as  Cowley.  The  sonnets  here  cited  have  more  grace 
of  Ronsard  was  in  French  letters  if  we  imagine  a  volup-  and  charm  than  we  were  ready  to  expect,  for,  let  us 
tuous  dreamer,  half  Spenser,  half  Constable,  to  have  confess  it,  we  have  not  read  Voiture,  and  hfe  is  short. 


•  ./ 
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The  rival  sonnets  of  “Uranie”  and  of  “Job,”  bj 
Voitnre  and  by  Benserade,  with  Corneille’s  comment  on 
them,  are  given  in  succession,  and  the  preface  supplies 
ns  with  an  amusing  account  of  the  controversy  that 
ensued  on  their  publication.  Three  other  sonnets  by 
Corneille  have  much  of  the  great  tragic  poet’s  force  and 
fire.  Four  sonnets,  respectively  by  Moliere,  La  Fontaine, 
Boileau,  and  Racine,  are  interesting  rather  as  exercises 
by  eminent  men  in  a  field  foreign  to  the  ordinary  scope 
of  their  eminence ;  but  one  by  Scarron,  describing  Paris, 
and  written  in  octosyllabics,  has  intrinsic  merit  of  a 
high  order.  By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  the  sonnet  was  altogether  out  of  fashion,  and 
banished.  With  J.  B.  Rousseau,  the  long  catalogue  of 
sonneteers  ceases,  one  single  quatorzain  by  Voltaire 
alone  breaking  the  wide  distance  between  1700  and 
1835. 

Into  any  discussion  of  the  sixty  sonnets  by  poets  of 
our  own  time  we  cannot  here  enter.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  our  fancy  wanting  in  spontaneity,  in  pathos,  in 
charm  ;  but  few  are  wanting  in  technical  polish.  About 
the  earlier  sonnets  we  trace  too  obviously  the  borrowed 
colour  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  yet  fully  realised  or 
analysed.  Saint  Beuve’s,  especially,  are  far  too  imita¬ 
tive,  and  when  he  puts  himself  into  positive  rivalry 
with  another  master,  as  with  Wordsworth  in  “  Ne  ris 
point  des  sonnets,”  he  but  exemplifies  the  difference 
between  a  great  poet  and  a  talented  critic.  Among  the 
modem  sonnets  some  of  the  latest  seem  to  us  the  best, 
especially  those  of  T.  do  Banville,  and  Anatole  France, 
of  Sully  Prudhomme  and  of  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia. 
The  exquisite  perfection  of  M.  Prudhomme’s  lyrics  has 
already  been  widely  recognised ;  the  name  of  M.  de 
Heredia  is,  on  the  contrary,  new  to  us.  The  sonnets, 
however,  which  are  quoted  here  under  this  name  are  of 
a  singular  perfection  and  brilliance.  We  quote  one,  in 
which  the  jewelled  magnificence  of  language  seems  to 
reach  its  ultimatum  : — 

0 

LE  REVEIL  D’UN  DIEU. 

La  chevelure  Sparse  et  la  gorge  meurtrie, 

Irritant  par  les  pleurs  I’ivresso  de  leurs  sens, 

Lcs  femmes  de  Byblos,  en  lugubres  accents, 

M^nent  la  fun^raire  et  lente  Th4orie. 

Car  sur  le  lit  jonch6  d’hyacinthe  fleurie, 
liJi  mort  ayant  ferm6  ses  beaux  yeux  languissants, 
Eepose,  parfum4  d’aromate  et  d’encens, 

Le  joune  homme  ador6  des  vierges  de  Syrie ; 

Jusqu’a  I’aurore  ainsi  le  chceur  s’est  lament^  ; 

Mais  voici  qu’il  s’^veille  a  Tappel  d’Astart^, 

L’Epoux  myst^rieux  quo  le  cinname  arrose. 

II  est  rcssuscit^,  I’antique  adolescent ! 

Et  le  ciel,  tout  en  fleur,  semble  une  immense  rose, 

Qu’un  Adonis  celeste  a  teinte  do  son  sang. 

Until  very  lately  the  French  sonneteers  have  attended 
most  punctiliously  to  the  rules  of  the  sonnet  form,  and 
not  one  example  occurs  in  this  volume  of  an  irregular 
octrain,  having  more  than  two  rhymes.  In  one  solitary 
instance,  a  cou])let  closes  the  sonnet,  but  this  was  in  all 
probability  an  accidental  error  of  the  authoress,  Louise 
Labe.  Since  Theophile  Gautier,  however,  this  irregu¬ 
larity  has  been  frequent.  Such  artless  quatorzains  as 
those  of  Shakespeare,  Daniel,  and  many  of  the  great 
Elizabethans,  do  not  occur  in  French  literature.  With 
us  these  rigid  rules  have  never  been  uniformly  enforced, 
even  by  such  purists  in  the  sonnet  as  Milton,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Keats.  Certain  eccentricities,  how^ever,  are 
found  among  the  French  sonneteers,  which  are  almost,' 
or  entirely,  unknown  in  England.  Besides  the  heroic 
and  alexandrine  sonnets,  octosyllabic  ones  are  not  un¬ 
frequent.  Theodore  do  Banville  has  composed  a  sonnet 
in  lines  of  four  syllables,  and  certain  modern  fanatics 
have  wasted  their  time  in  writing  monosyllabic  sonnets, 
in  most  cases  comparatively  unintelligible.  Hardly  less 
odd  were  the  dramatic  sonnets  of  Olivier  de  Magny,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  containing  fourteen  lines  of  dialogue. 
But  for  these  and  other  fantastic  fancies,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  M.  Asselincau’s  delightful  pages. 

E.  W.  G. 


BOOKS  OH  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bankiua.  By  Henry  Dunning 
Macleod.  Vol.  I.  Third  Edition.  London :  Longmans. 

Currency  and  Banking,  By  Bonamy  Price.  London  :  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Macleod,  keeping  to  the  title  of  his  work,  takes 
the  theory  of  his  subject  first  and  commences  his  book 
with  a  definition  of  wealth.  He  unfortunately  slips  into 
a  well-known  blunder  which  Mill  and  most  other 
writers  warn  beginners  against,  namely,  that  of  con¬ 
founding  wealth  to  the  nation  with  wealth  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  According  to  his  theory  England  would  be 
richer  by  a  million  of  money  if  John  Smith  were  to 
lend  James  Robinson  that  amount  and  were  to  take  an 
T.O.U.  in  return ;  for  then  there  would  be  the  million 
of  actual  money  and  also  the  credit  which,  according  to 
our  author,  is  also  wealth.  In  fact,  he  would  have  ns 
believe  there  are  three  kinds  of  wealth — money,  labour, 
and  credit.  Falling  back  into  the  old  fallacies  dispelled 
by  Adam  Smith  so  long  ago,  Mr.  Macleod  chooses  to 
call  all  material  wealth,  or,  as  we  should  say,  all  wealth, 
by  the  misleading  term  “  money.”  Credit,  instead  of 
being  described  as  a  right  to  wealth,  is  said  to  be  one 
fonh  of  wealth  itself.  And  lastly  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  wealth,  labour,  is  also  said  to  be  wealth  merely 
because  wealth  is  given  in  exchange  for  it. 

We  have  now  shown,  which  is  all  we  want  to  do  at  present,  that 
all  lawyers  and  economists,  at  least  modern  ones,  recognise  and 
admit  the  existence  of  three  distinct  orders  of  exchangeable  quan¬ 
tities,  or,  wealth,  as  it  is  technically  termed  ;  which,  as  we  have 
said  above,  may  be  typified  by  the  terms.  Money,  Labour,  and 
credit. 

At  least  Mr.  Macleod  recognises  and  admits  it,  which 
is  all  we  want  to  show  at  present.  After  such  a  speci¬ 
men  as  this  we  are  not  astonished  to  find  Mr.  Macleod 
seeking  his  definitions  in  the  limbo  of  legal  precedents, 
and  quoting  all  manner  of  juridical  authorities  on 
knotty  points  of  economics. 

At  first  it  may  appear  strange  that  if  another  science 
was  to  be  chosen  instead  of  Political  Economy  as  a  guide 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  banking,  jurisprudence 
should  be  the  one.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Macleod  resort  to 
chemistry,  where  he  would  have  heard  something  of  the 
properties  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ?  Or  to  mechanics, 
where  he  might  have  discovered  the  reason  why  the 
roofs  of  the  great  banks  stay  at  the  top  of  the  walls  ? 
We  have  not  to  go  far,  however,  to  find  the  true  reason 
of  the  preference.  In  1875,  we  are  told  in  the  preface, 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  exactly  confirmed  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  author  in  1868  ;  and  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  alluded  to  his  works  in. 
flattering  terms,  which  are  quoted  at  length.  After 
this  the  doubt  whether  the  juridical  mind  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  consideration  of  economical  questions 
is  of  course  removed. 

Although  Mr.  Macleod  likes  to  call  any  sort  of 
material  wealth  “  money,”  he  slips  into  the  opposite 
error  of  speaking  of  actual  money  as  if  it  were  in¬ 
trinsically  worthless. 

Now,  let  us  ask,  Why  do  people  take  a  piece  of  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  services  or  products  ?  They  can  neither  eat  it,  nor  drink 
it,  nor  clothe  themselves  with  it.  They  can  make  no  direct  use  of 
it.  The  only  use  they  can  make  of  it  is  to  exchange  it  away  again 
for  something  else  they  want.  And  the  only  reason  why  they  take 
it  is,  that  they  believe,  or  have  confidence,  that  they  can  do  iO 
whenever  they  please.  It  is  therefore  what  is  called  credit. 

But  if  Mr.  Macleod  bought  a  cargo  of  timber  or  a 
fine  picture,  he  could  neither  eat  it,  nor  drink  it,  nor 
clothe  himself  with  it.  In  the  first  case,  at  any  rate,  he 
could  make  no  direct  use  of  it.  Would  it  therefore  be 
credit  ?  If  so,  it  seems  a  pity  to  divide  wealth  so 
carefully  into  money,  credit,  and  labour.  The  passage 
we  have  quoted  seems  designed  to  combine  the  two 
first  into  one  again. 

For  those  who  are  fond  of  building  card  houses  for^ 
the  pleasure  of  blowing  them  over,  this  style  of  treating, 
a  subject  may  be  amusing.  To  the  serious  student  it 
is  wearisome,  as  of  course  no  progress  is  made,  and  the^ 
reader  knows  as  much  of  Mr.  Macleod’s  real  opinions 
at  the  end  of  the  volume -as  he  did  at  the  beginning. 


V 
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The  second  of  these  volumes  is  another  attempt  to 
answer  the  everlasting  questions,  What  is  a  pound  ? 
and  what  is  a  panic  ?  The  reader  of  modern  works  on 
political  economy  becomes  wearied  with  the  sameness  with 
which  this  part  of  the  subject  is  treated.  A  book  on 
currency  almost  always  begins  with  several  pages  of 
violent  language  pointing  out  the  miserable  failure  that 
theorists  have  made  in  trying  to  define  such  a  simple 
thing  as  one  pound  sterling.  Having  shown  the  fallacies 
of  everyone  else,  the  author  then  gives  his  own  definition, 
and  accompanies  it  with  a  number  of  interjectional 
remarks  as  to  its  simplicity  and  originality.  We  then 
get  a  second  volley  of  abuse,  which  is  generally  aimed 
against  practical  City  men  preparatory  to  attacking  the 
other  question  of  what  is  a  panic  ?  Every  writer  seems 
able  to  settle  the  whole  thing  to  his  own  entire  satis¬ 
faction,  but  apparently  not  to  that  of  others,  for  a  few 
weeks  bring,  forth  another  treatise  which  goes  through 
the  same  monotonous  programme. 

Mr.  Bonamy  Price  considers  that 

To  commence  an  investigation  of  the  principles  of  currency  is  to 
enter  a  region  which  may  be  justly  described  as  chaos.  The  very 
sound  of  the  word  currency  makes  a  man  turn  his  back  or  shut  his 
ears;  his  immediate  instinct  is  to  fly  from  a  subject  with  which  he 
associates  such  unendurable  jargon. 

This  state  of  things  is  owing  to  the  “arbitrary  and 
ignorant  assumption,”  the  “off-hand  dogmatisms,”  the 
“  mire  of  confusion,”  the  “  melancholy  delusions,”  and 
the  “  indestructible  folly  ”  of  the  miserable  gropers  who 
have  preceded  Mr.  Price  in  this  unhappy  subject.  If 
his  name  were  less  known  amongst  economic  teachers 
we  should  have  supposed  that  he  himself  must  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  turning  his  back  and  shutting  his  ears 
in  exactly  the  way  he  describes.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  Mill’s  famous  chapters  on  money  and 
credit  in  his  ‘  Principles  of  Political  Economy,*  or  with 
Mr.  Cairnes’  essays  on  the  Gold  Question,  or  even  with 
such  a  statistical  work  as  ‘  Tooke’s  History  of  Prices,* 
the  expressions  we  have  quoted  will  seem  strangely  in¬ 
appropriate.  We  venture  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Price 
had  given  more  careful  consideration  to  the  works  of 
the  best  writers,  and  had  disregarded  the  innumerable 
dabblers  to  whom  his  criticisms  alone  apply,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  greater  part  of  his  book,  at  any  rate 
the  more  useful  portions  of  it,  had  been  already  written. 

The  book  starts  with  an  extraordinary  definition  of 
money,  by  which  it  appears  that  “  Coin,  metallic  coin, 
alone  is  true  money,  and  nothing  else  is,  unless  it 
be  a  commodity,  as  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  or  a  piece  of 
salt.”  This  is  followed  by  a  tolerably  complete  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advantages  of  our  metallic  currency,  but 
not  so  complete  as  is  given  in  many  of  the  leading 
text-books,  and  certainly  containing  nothing  new  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  author’s  contempt  for  previous  writers. 
We  cannot  find  a  single  proposition  in  this  part  of 
Mr.  Price’s  work  which  a  student  well  prepared  for  an 
ordinary  examination  in  political  economy  would  not 
have  at  his  finger’s  ends.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
chapters  on  paper  currency  and  banks,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  controversial  parts  that  there  is  anything  to  startle 
the  most  orthodox  reader.  In  criticising  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844  there  is  indeed  endless  opportunity  for  differ¬ 
ence  amongst  would-be  reformers.  One  demonstrates, 
to  himself  at  least,  that  the  Act  is  the  most  pernicious 
that  ever  disgraced  an  interfering  Government.  Another 
proves  beyond  dispute  that  it  is  totally  without  effect,  and 
that  according  to  the  unalterable  laws  of  nature  it  might 
be  repealed  to-morrow  without  the  slightest  consequence 
for  good  or  evil.  A  third  is  grimly  prophetic,  and  tells 
ns  how  ten  years  after  its  abolition  England  will  no 
longer  be  known  as  an  independent  nation.  Mr.  Price 
steers  a  middle  course,  and  believes  that  although  the  Act 
is  utterly  ineffectual  as  regards  the  object  for  which  it 
was  created,  yet  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  country  on 
other  grounds.  He  also  suggests  that  at  any  com¬ 
mercial  crisis  the  Bank  might  issue  certificates  payable 
at  a  deferred  period  instead  of  notes  which  may  return 
at  once.  As  the  preamble  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
merely  says  it  is  expedient  to  regulate  the  issue  of  notes 
without  giving  any  reasons,  it  is  of  course  open  to  any¬ 


one  to  imagine  what  object  it  was  created  for.  A  more 
satisfactory  way  of  criticising  it  would  surely  be  to 
enquire  whether  it  attains  any  useful  object,  no  matter 
whether  it  was  intended  to  do  so  or  not.  With  regard 
to  Mr,  Price’s  own  scheme  of  issuing  certificates  payable 
at  a  deferred  period  the  advantage  of  such  a  plan  must 
depend  upon  a  question  which  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  which  Mr.  Price  touches  upon,  though  not  very 
fully,  in  his  book.  This  question  is  whether  credit  or 
legal  tender  is  the  right  thing  to  offer  the  public  when 
it  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  panic.  Mr.  Mill  says  legal 
tender,  and  if  he  is  right  there  would  be  little  use  in 
offering  people  anything  which  is  not  payable  on  de¬ 
mand.  Mr.  Bonamy  Price  has  certainly  written  a  very 
readable  little  book  about  banks  and  banking,  and  one 
which  will  please  many  a  student  of  monetary  science 
by  explanations  and  definitions  wonderfully  short  and 
apparently  easy  to  understand.  He  has,  however,  fallen 
into  the  old  error  of  supposing  that  the  horrors  of  a 
commercial  crisis  can'  be  allayed  by  the  arrangements 
of  the' great  men  in  the  City,  and  so  thrown  into  the 
background  the  more  important  element  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  spirit  of  producers.  So  long  as  Englishmen  pre¬ 
fer  the  chance  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  certainty  of 
five  per  cent.,  so  long  will  there  be  periodical  times  of 
trouble,  and  political  economy  must  remain  a  dreary 
science  while  its  teachers  pretend  that  they  can  juggle 
away  these  facts  by  the  manipulation  of  pieces  of 
paper. 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  ENGLISH 
POETRY. 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  from 

Chaucer  to  Herrick.  By  Rosaline  Orme  Masson.  London; 

Macmillan  and  Co. 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Masson  had  extracted  all  that  is 
beautiful  from  the  three  centuries  of  English  poetry 
antecedent  to  the  Commonwealth,  would  hardly  he 
doing  justice  to  the  vast  wealth  which  lies  within  those 
limits,  but  she  has  gathered  a  number  of  very  pretty 
handfuls  of  flowers  from  the  slopes  of  the  Englisa 
Parnassus.  “  A  handful  of  fragrant  flowers,  culled 
from  the  gardens  of  the  English  muse  ” — some  such 
title  would  have  been  given  to  the  collection  in  the 
golden  age  of  our  poetry,  when  even  the  titles  of  books 
were  touched  by  the  prevailing  spirit.  One  cannot  turn 
over  the  pages  of  such  a  collection  as  this  without, 
thinking  of  the  “  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inven¬ 
tions,”  the  “  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises,”  “England’s 
Helicon,”  “  The  Phoenix  Nest,’*  and  other  titles  of 
poetical  collections  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  which  showed 
that  the  spirit  of  poetry  was  abroad,  and  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  flapping  its  wings.  What  a  significance  there 
is  in  the  difference  between  such  titles,  the  “  Elegant 
Extracts  ”  and  “  Gems  ”  which  satisfied  the  more 
soberly  artistic  minds  of  last  century,  and  the  chrono¬ 
logical  colourlessness  and  precise  indefiniteness  of  the 
‘  Three  Centuries  of  English  Poetry  ’  which  is  demanded 
by  science  in  our  own  day.  The  collectors  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  would  not  have  been  deterred  from  giving 
a  richly-coloured  title  to  such  a  selection  as  this,  different 
as  it  is  in  its  objects  from  theirs,  by  the  fact  that  it 
contains  many  passages  which  have  no  special  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  artistic  sense,  for  “  the  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devises  ”  is  one  of  the  most  solemnly  moral  of  collec¬ 
tions.  They  had  such  a  passion  for  the  form  as  well  as 
the  essence  of  poetry  that  they  doted  on  anything  that 
appeared  in  the  garb  of  verse  as  fondly  and  blindly  as 
the  old  lady  on  the  sound  of  the  word  Mesopotamia. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Masson  has  been  guided  in  her  selection 
by  this  blind  impartiality.  Her  selection,  as  befits  the 
time,  has  an  educational  object ;  partly  it  is  intended  to 
give  readers  who  have  no  time  for  the  perusal  of  our  old 
poets  some  idea  of  what  they  were  like,  and  partly  it  is 
intended  to  stimulate  readers  who  have  time  to  drink 
more  deeply  from  these  still  open  fountains.  The  se¬ 
lection  is  admirablv  adapted  for  both  purposes.  Mrs. 
Masson  has  brought  to  her  work  a  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  breezy,  fresh,  and  heart-stirring,  and  with  strong 
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and  elevating  sentiment  as  well  as  with  things  that  are 
bright  and  beautiful,  which  is  the  very  first  and  highest 
qualification  for  dealing  with  our  poetic  literature  in  its 
early  spring  and  glorions  summer.  The  first  half  of  the 
book  is  from  materials  which  were  hardly  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Elizabethan  collectors,  and  of  which  they 
had  little  inclination  to  avail  themselves — the  literature 
of  the  two  centuries  before  the  English  Renaissance. 
The  Elizabethans,  as  a  rule,  engrossed  with  their 
own  exhilarating  productive  activity,  cared  little  for  the 
poets  who  sang  before  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  Of  these 
poets  Mrs.  Masson  has  supplied  a  very  complete  illus¬ 
tration.  Her  extracts  from  Chaucer,  the  author  of  “  Piers 
the  Plowman,**  and  the  Scottish  poets  Dunbar  and 
Douglas,  are  copious,  so  copious  that  one  really  gets 
from  them  some  conception  of  the  general  character 
of  the  writers.  With  the  Elizabethan  poets  Mrs. 
Masson  has  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  individualitv  of  the  several  men,  but  has 
endeavoured,  and  with  success,  to  give,  by  the  whole 
body  of  her  extracts,  a  picture  of  the  multiplex  poetical 
activity  of  the  time,  examples  of  its  triumphs  of  execu¬ 
tion,  and  indications  of  the  many  directions  of  its 
thought.  Devoted  readers  of  the  Elizabethans  will  miss 
many  favourite  passages,  but  the  general  reader  will 
find  here  an  admirably  fresh  and  complete  reflection  of 
the  aspect  of  Elizabethan  poetry. 

We  could  have  wished  that  a  little  more  care  had 
been  spent  upon  minutiae  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
There  are  too  many  traces  of  hurry  in  the  short  intro¬ 
ductory  sketches,  important  facts  omitted,  and  here  and 
there  dates  wrongly  given.  The  preparation  of  such  a 
work  involves  a  very  trying  amount  of  irksome  labour, 
and  Mrs.  Masson  seems  to  have  become  impatient  as  the 
work  proceeded.  She  might  profitably  devote  five  or 
six  months,  or  even  more,  to  the  thorough  revision  of 
the  volume ;  for  though  minute  accuracy  is  a  minor 
virtue,  it  is  a  pity  that  so  excellent  a  selection,  which 
could  only  have  been  made  by  high  qualities  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  should  be  marred  by  deficiency  iu  the  humble 
virtue  of  industrious  patience. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Bloierna,  Professor  Pietro.— The  Tlieory  of  Sound  in  Its  Relation  to  Music. 

(Crown  870,  pp.  187.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Cooper,  Thomas. — The  Verity  and  Value  of  the  Mlracloe  of  Christ.  (Fcp.  8to, 
pp.  170.)  Hoddcr  and  Stoughton.  2«.  6</. 

Cor,  Oeorge  W.,  M.A. — Epochs  of  Ancient  History.  Tlie  Athenian  Empire. 

(Fcp.  870,  pp.  247.)  Longmans.  2i.  6d. 

Deas,  James,  C.E. — The  Rl7er  Clyde.  (Demy  870,  pp.  127.)  J.  Maclehose. 
Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village  and  Spenser’s  Faery  Queene.— Annotated  by 
Pearson  and  Strong.  (Crown  870,  pp.  64.)  Molboume :  Samuel 
Mullen.  2«. 

In  truest  of  a  Creed.— (Crown  870,  pp.  188.)  E.  Stock. 

Meri7ale,  Charles,  D.D. — Ep<>chs  of  Ancient  History.  The  Roman  Trium7iratc8. 

(Fcap.  870,  pp.  238.)  Longmans.  2«.  Cd. 

Sternberg,  M.— The  Crisis  of  1876.  (Demy  870,  pp.  102.)  E.  Wilson. 

The  Lost  Act,  being  the  Funeral  RIt<«  of  Nations  and  IndiTiduals.— Edited  by 
.  W.  Tegg.  (Small  crown  870,  pp.  404.)  W.  Tegg.  5s. 


MUSIC. 


MR.  CARL  R0SA*S  ENGLISH  OPERA. 


The  first  appearance  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  English  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  took  place  last  Monday  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  on 
which  occasion  the  English  version  of  Cherubini’s  Zes  Deux 
Journies  was  performed.  The  choice  of  this  masterpiece  of 
comic  opera,  which  was  enthusiastically  received  by  a  crowded 
audience,  augurs  well  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  both 
from  an  artistic  and  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  We 
last  year  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  performance  of  the 
same  work  by  the  same  artists,  and  on  that  occasion 
pointed  out  Mr,  Rosa’s  claims  to  the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of 
music  for  introducing  in  an  English  dress  the  Water- 
CarrieTf  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  one  of  the  favourite 
OMras  of  the  French  repertoire.  The  approval  expressed  on 


the  former  occasion  again  applies  to  last  Mondfw’s  repre- 
Mntation.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Santley 
IS  amongst  the  leading  singers  of  the  comnanv.  which  besidf^s 


la  amongst  the  leading  singers  of  the  company,  which  besides 
him^mprises  most  of  the  artists  heard  last  year.  In  addition 
to  these,  Mile.  Ida  Corani,  Misses  Thornton,  Warwick,  and 
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Bertini,  and  Mr.  BlandforJ,  will  make  their  first  appearance  in 
the  course  of  the  season.  The  riperioire  is  again  free  from 
onesidedness,  the  works  promised  being  chosen  from  amongst 
the  masterpieces  of  the  French  and  German  schools.  Several 
English  operas  also  are  announced ;  one  of  them,  rauline,  by 
Mr.  F.  II.  Cowen,  being  an  entire  novelty.  To  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Isouard’s  Joconde  we  look  forward  with  considerable 
interest.  We  also  are  anxious  to  hear  Wagner’s  FJying  Dutch¬ 
man  in  an  English  version,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
much  more  congenial  to  the  original  than  the  Italian  adapta¬ 
tion  produced  some  seasons  back  at  Drury  Lane.  Mr.  Santlev, 
who  took  the  leading  part  on  that  occasion,  has  since  made 
enormous  progress  ns  a  dramatic  singer,  and  may  be  expected 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  German  master’s  conception.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  Mr.  Rosa’s  enter¬ 
prise,  which  in  the  meantime  we  recommend  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 


DEAM  A. 


DAN  L  DRUCE. 


After  many  theatrical  failures,  there  is  at  last  one  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  tide,  let  us  hope,  has  turned.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
have  to  notice  a  play  by  a  dramatist  capable  of  such  solid  work 
as  this,  so  vivid  in  aialogue,  so  firm  in  construction  and  cha¬ 
racterisation,  a  play  of  excellent  materials,  thoroughly  well- 
wrought  and  strongly  put  together,  a  play  which  at  once 
pleases  the  million  and  satisfies  the  sternest  critic.  The  central 
idea  in  the  central  character  of  the  play,  the  conversion  of  a 
man  of  warm  feelings  into  a  miser,  and  his  reconversion  to  his 
former  self  by  the  influence  of  a  foundling  child,  is  taken  from 
George  Eliot’s  *  Silas  Marner ;  ’  but  what  is  a  carefully  traced 
psychological  study  in  *  Silas  Marner’  becomes,  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
hands,  by  a  process  of  imaginative  addition,  a  powerful  drama. 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  done  well  in  laying  the  scene  of  his  drama  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  because  there,  at  a  time  when 
fancies  were  living  forces  and  men  of  all  ranks  were  dreamers 
of  dreams,  he  can  get  the  tragic  elements  needed  for  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  such  a  story  without  improbability.  How  excellent 
and  unhackneyed  a  use  the  inexhaustible  tragic  elements  of 
such  a  period  can  be  turned  to  by  a  man  of  real  imagination 
we  see  when  we  compare  such  a  work  as  DanH  Druce  with  a 
hack  compilation  called  the  Madcap  lYince,  which  ran  a  short 
career  of  one  night  at  the  Haymarket,  two  years  ago.  What 
a  difference  there  is  between  Dan’l  Druce  and  the  caricature 
Puritan  to  which  we  are  accustomed  on  the  stage  I  Yet  Dan’l 
Druce  has  in  his  nature  the  same  stern  elements  which  have 
been  caricatured  for  us  till  we  are  sick  of  them  in  the  stage 
Puritan  of  nasal  twang  and  pious  snivel.  Hardly  but  in  that 
period  would  the  description  of  the  mental  process  by  which 
the  open-hearted  Dan’l  was  changed  into  a  miser  have  been 
true  to  life,  and  it  wants  some  art  upon  the  part 
both  of  the  dramatist  and  of  the  actor  to  keep  it 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  precipice  of  the  ridiculous. 
Dan’l,  we  are  told,  had  set  his  heart  upon  having  a  child, 
possessed  by  a  passion  to  have  something  of  his  own  creating 
to  lavish  his  affection  upon,  and  just  as  his  wish  was  about  to 
be  gratified,  his  wife  was  stolen  from  liim  by  a  gay  cavalier. 
The  passion  to  have  something  to  love  of  his  own  creating 
centred  itself  upon  gold ;  he  left  his  native  place,  changed  his 
name,  and  had  himself  given  out  for  dead  that  his  wife  might 
be  free  to  marry  her  seducer;  then  he  lived  all  alone,  worked 
himself  to  skin  and  bone,  and  every  night  took  his  shining 
gold  pieces  from  a  hole  in  the  floor  where  he  hoarded  them, 
counted  them  over  tenderly,  and  fondled  them  as  his  “  golden 
bairn.”  An  intense  concentrated  passion  of  this  sort,  begotten 
primarily  of  a  fancy,  may  be  found  in  all  times,  but  it  was 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  that  period  of  strong  passions  and 
marked  eccentricities,  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  Milton. 
Equally  in  keeping  with  the  time  was  Dan’l’s  sudden  con¬ 
version.  One  evening  two  fugitive  Royalists  stole  his  hoard, 
and  left  in  his  lonely  hut  a  child  which  they  were  unable  to 
carry  further.  Dan’l’s  rage  and  sorrow,  when  ho  discovered 
his  loss,  were  heartrendering  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  child  he 
believed  that  Heaven  had  at  last  answered  his  old  prayer, 
and  that  the  s'jbstitution  was  miraculous. 

Such  is  the  first  act  or  prologue  to  the  drama ;  the  rest  of 
the  action  occurs  after  an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  when 
the  child  Dorothy  has  grown  into  a  pretty  woman.  The 
perfect  happiness  and  content  of  all  these  yeara,  during  which 
the^  gentle  Dorothy,  the  sweetest  of  Puritans,  has  by  her 
genial  influences  nourished  the  old  man’s  heart,  and  opened  it 
again  to  the  world,  begin  then  to  be  disturbed  by  a  fear  lest 
his  child  be  again  taken  from  him.  For  Dorothy  is  fair  to  see, 
and  there  are  many  youths  in  the  neighbourhood  who  would 
gladly  wile  her  away  from  her  old  blacksmith  father.  One 
lover,  Geoffrey  Wynyard,  a  handsome  young  sailor,  finds 
favour  in  the  maiden’s  eyes ;  and  after  a  struggle  Dan’l 
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graver  d«nKer.  Dorothy  h^  given  her  lover  a  locket,  which  mimicry  of  woe  as  to  be  angry  at  a  diversion.  But  TOrhaps 
had  been  left  about  her  neck  by  her  real  father,  the  Royalist,  we  have  grown  out  of  such  irregularities,  and  hate  to  hare  our 


iieuDeu  iiHine^i  loe  oaiiin  oi  oir  Ja^er  Ut)mbe.  ^^ow  bir  Jasper 
Combe  was  Dorothy’s  father,  and  Ilaines  was  his  companion  in 
flight,  and  Ilaines  at  once  recognises  the  locket,  and  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  Dorothy  is  the  child  of  which  his  master 
has  long  been  in  search,  Geoffrey  lies  bravely,  says  he  has 
many  sweethearts  besides  Dorothy,  but  IIaine*3  is  not  to  be 
deceived  ;  and  unluckily  he  deceives  another,  for  Dorothy  has 
overheard  him,  and  believes  that  he  is  false  to  her.  Before  he 
can  explain,  old  Dan’l,  who  has  still  in  him  the  half-insane 

fiassionateness  of  his  youth,  madly  enraged  at  the  prospect  of 
osing  his  child,  flies  at  Geoffrey  to  kill  him,  and  orders  him 
out  of  the  house  before  he  has  made  his  explanation. 

This  is  the  second  act  j  we  must  leave  our  renders  to  see  for 
themselves  how  a  way  is  found  out  of  all  the  complications, 
and  Dan’l,  as  well  as  the  two  lovers,  made  happy.  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  incidents  is  quicker  in  the  third  act,*  the  interest 
more  intense,  and  Dan’l’s  character  is  sustained  with  rare 
power  and  consistency  to  the  last.  All  through  the  play, 
Mr.  Vezin’s  Dan’l  Druce  is  a  marvellously  careful  and  finished 
piece^  of  acting,  with  an  effectiveness  limited  only  by  the 
physical  capacities  of  the  actor.  There  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  it,  in  the  recent  productions  of  the  stage,  except  Mr. 
Irving’s  Matthias  in  the  As  far  as  subtle  finish  of 

acting  goes,  Mr.  Vezin’s  Dan’l  need  not  fear  the  comparison. 
Mr.  Vezin  makes  many  excellent  single  points  in  the  course  of 
the  play,  besides  that  passage  near  the  end  of  the  play  where 
his  resignation  of  Dorothy  to  her  supposed  father  was  given 
with  a  suppressed  emotion,  the  natural  force  of  which  moved 
the  audience  to  a  decree  rarely  seen  ;  but  his  greatest  difficulty 
and  his  greatest  triumph  lay  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
rendered  the  moods  of  the  old  man  in  the  successive  phases 
of  his  life.  Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  suggestive 
than  the  defiant  Timonic  fierceness,  the  keen,  passionate 
intensity,  of  his  looks  and  bearing  in  the  first  act,  when  Dan’l 
was  still  in  the  bond  of  his  avarice  and  the  gall  of  his  resent¬ 
ment  against  mankind.  That  perhaps  an  inferior  actor  could 
have  conveyed  j  but  it  required  very  great  skill  in  make-up  as 
well  as  command  of  expression  to  give  Dan’l  the  look  of 
pro>perou3  and  contented  industry  and  domestic  ease  which  ho 
wore  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act.  In  the  third  act, 
again,  the  whole  expression  of  the  man  was  changed  without 
any  change  in  his  dress ;  he  seemed  to  carry  all  his  anxieties 
in  his  face. 


productions. 


VAKIORUM  NOTES. 


Some  persons  have  been  asking  whether  there  was  not  a 
certain  spice  of  malign  humour  in  the  arrangement  and  collo- 
cation  of  two  scraps  of  news  in  the  summary  of  one  of  our 
daily  contemporaries,  a  few  mornings  ago.  In  the  same 
column,  and  separated  only  by  one  paragraph,  came  the  news 
I  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  consented  to  address  the  Greenwich 
meeting  on  the  subj'ect  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  had  been  present  at  a  flower-show. 
The  juxtaposition  was  not  wholly  unlike  that  ingeniously 
employed  by  Thackeray  in  one  of  his  lectures,  when  he 
described,  as  among  the  events  of  a  particular  period, 
George  IV.  dancing  in  the  Brighton  Pavilion,  and  Washington 
receiving  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  the  long  services  of 
his  public  life.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  may  not  be  a  whit 
less  profoundly  engrossed  in  public  business  because  he  parades 
himself  at  a  flower-show.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
congenial  with  his  peculiar  temperament  than  the  pleasure  of 
exhibiting  himself  toying  among  the  flowers  while  the  whole 
country  was  looking  to  him  for  some  tremendous  stroke  of 
policy.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Vivian  Grey  or  Sidonia 
would  have  thought  especially  heroic,  statesmanlike,  and 
grand.  It  would  be  the  fiddle-playing  and  trifling  of  the 
wonderful  Macchiavellian  Minister  of  Turriporva  all  over 
again. 

Count  Anton  Auersperg  Anastasius  GrUn”),  the  Austrian 
poet,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  liberal  lyrists  in  Germany — 
before  Dingelstedt,  Ilerwegh,  and  Freiligrath  sang  to  the 
same  effect — has  died  at  Graz.  He  was  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  A  fortnight  ago  he  had  had  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 
partly  paralysed  his  speech ;  and,  though  he  was  considered  to 


The  burden  and  heat  of  the  acting  falls  upon  Mr.  Vezin,  and  be  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery,  he  suddenly  expired  on  Sep- 
he  is  entitled  also  to  the  chief  honours ;  but  the  success  of  the  tember  12. 
play  is  immensely  helped  by  the  excellent  rendering  of  some  of  ^  ^ 

the  minor  characters.  Not  a  word  too  much  praise  has  been  Perhaps  it  is  the  recent  foretaste  of  winter  that  has  already 
given  to  Miss  Marion  Terry,  who  acts  the  gentle  Dorothy,  set  people  who  have  little  to  do  thinking  out  means  for  killing 
although  it  is  plain  that  she  owes  as  much  to  nature  as  to  aft.  amusing  themselves— and  others— during  the  long 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  ^nolher  actress  on  of  coming  Christmas  season.  Among  other  devices 

the  stage  who  could  have  fulfilled  the  authors  conception  half  ^  j. 

so  perfectly.  IIo«r  easy  it  would  be  to  vulgarise  such  a  is  that  of  a  game  designed  to  supe^de  that  once  somewhat 


character  as  Dorothy,  to  pervert  the  innocent  sweetness  of  her 
artless  sayings  into  sly  and  knowing  coquetry.  Mr.  Gilbert  is 
fortunate  in  having  such  an  actress  to  preserve  the  poetic 
charm  of  his  heroine.  The  gentle  heroine  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s 


too  familiar  amusement,  the  charade.  This  new  game  is  to 
be  a  sort  of  extempore  drama,  the  actors  in  which  come  to  the 
performance  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  parts  they  are 
to  assume.  Almost  any  number  may  take  part,  and  the  only 


llearU  hiw  b^u  played  lately  in  the  pron^uces  by  a  j  j  j 

younger  sister.  Miss  Florence  Terry,  with  equal  fittingness;  ,  ,  ,  j  ir  .u  r 

the  artistic  earnestness,  the  entire  absence  of  affectation,  seems  whether  tragedy  or  comedy.  If  the  former  is  , 


to  run  in  the  family.  Geoffrey  Wynyard,  Dorothy’s  lover,  is 
another  character  whom  it  would  also  have  been  easy  to  vul¬ 
garise,  and  who  is  redeemed  from  commonplace  by  the  admir- 


drama  must  be  carried  on  in  some  sort  of  blank  verse.  Nothing 
beyond  this  and  an  initial  speaker  being  arranged  for,  it  is 
obvious  that  everything  depends  upon  and  is  evolved  from  the 


able  acting  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson.  Mr.  Robertson  has  not  inspiration  of  this  protagonist,  who  plays  in  a  certain  sense  the 
been  sufficiently  long  upon  the  stage  to  be  8U;nys  master  of  his  ^  ^  prologue  or  chorus,  au  opening  resembling  somewhat 
intention,  but  the  artistic  culture  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  f  q  ^  *  u  k  >» 

his  acting  is  a  great  gain  to  the  piece.  An  actor  who  is  also  a  the  introduction  of  Marston  s  Antonio  and  Mell  da  e 
painter  can  always  make  the  one  art  help^  the  other.  The  love  topsy-turvy.  Such  a  scheme  promises  great  opportunities  for 
scene  between  Geoffrey  and  Dorothy  is  one  of  the  finest  the  display  of  ready  wit,  and  is  said  to  develop  many  amusing 
pictures  that  has  been  seen  on  the  stage  for  many  a  day.  insanities  in  the  form  of  dramatic  combinations.  Perhaps 

We  should  be  most  ungrateful  if  we  failed  to  notice  the  grumbling  persons  of  a  Conservative  turn  of  mind  may  say  that 

humorous  character  of  the  piece,  Reuben  Ilaines,  and  his  ippjpie  of  this  “  new-fangled  ”  scheme  is  rather  too  like 

representative,  Mr.  Odell.  To  Mr.  Odell  we  should  owe  some  i 

thanks,  were  it  only  for  the  picturesqueness  of  his  apparel,  and  that  of  the  race  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  in  which  everyone 
the  easy  graceful  swagger  with  which  he  carries  it.  If  he  ran  when  he  liked,  and  where  he  liked,  and  where  all  stopped 
were  taken  at  any  moment  in  the  course  of  the  play,  he  would  word  of  command,  and  all  won,  and  all  received  prizes. 


representative,  Mr.  Odell.  To  Mr.  Odell  we  should  owe  some 
thanks,  were  it  only  for  the  picturesqueness  of  his  apjiarel,  and 
the  easy  graceful  swagger  with  which  he  carries  it.  If  he 
were  taken  at  any  moment  in  the  course  of  the  play,  he  would 
make  as  perfect  a  picture  as  if  he  had  been  posed  oy  an  artist 
of  his  own  century.  We  observe  that  some  of  the  critics  have 
been  rather  hard  upon  Reuben  Ilaines.  They  assail  him  as  an 
incongruity,  coming  in  with  his  horseplay  to  divert  their 
minds  from  the  touching  sentiment  of  the  drama,  and  they 


What  will  the  present  generation  of  London  playgoers  think 
of  Richard  the  Third,  which  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  is  about  to 
revive  in  Drury  Lane,  next  Saturday?  Salvini’s  Othello, 


minds  from  the  touching  sentiment  of  the  drama,  and  tliey  *3  Macbeth,  Mr.  Fechter’s  flaxen-haired  Hamlet, 

accuse  Mr.  Odell  of  making  him  worse  by  over-acting  his  ©  .  ,  .  ,  /MUi /law .  and  if  va 

buffoonery.  Surely  criticism  was  never  more  at  fault.  The  were  sensations  in  their  day,  «  ^  7  * 

introduction  of  such  characters  in  such  scenes  is  a  practice  go  a  little  further  back,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  us  can  even 
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remember  Mise  Cushman’s  Romeo.  But  it  is  long  indeed 
wnce  London  audiences  "have  been  greatly  excited  by  Richard 
the  Third. 


The  taste  for  special  art  exhibitions  devoted  to  the  pictures 
of  single  masters  is  on  the  increase,  and  the  value  cf  such  ex* 
hibitions  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  mere  artistic  instruc¬ 
tion  they  convey,  or  the  importance  of  the  form  and  colour  they 
display.  When,  a  little  time  ago,  the  Burlington  Club  gave  the 
world  in  general  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  greater  part  of 
the  life-work  in  colour  and  design  of  William  Blake — not  all, 
unfortunately,  wanting  as  it  did,  among  others,  the  lost  “  Ancient 
Britons,”  praised  as  the  finest  of  his  works  by  some,  and  fiercely 
blamed  by  adverse  criticism — it  set  people  thinking  about 
William  Blake  who  never  thought  of  or  knew  much  about  him 
before,  and  helped  to  complete  the  work  so  well  begun  by  Mr. 
Qilchrist  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  of  removing  from  Blake  the 
term  of  pictor  ignotus.”  The  recent  Cruikshank  E.xhibition 
has  no  such  work  to  aid  or  further.  George  Cruikshank  has 
always  been  known  and  recognised,  but  it  will  be  the  cause  of 
calling  forth  a  vast  amount  of  anecdote  and  information  relative 
to  the  days  so  near  and  yet  so  far  from  our  own,  and  with 
costumes  so  extraordinary  that  an  artist  might  almost  have  been 
excused  for  declining  to  represent  them,  as  Thackeray  declined 
to  represent  Becky  Sharpe  or  George  Osborne,  in  the  garments 
that  were  theirs  by  his  wise  right.  Among  whatever  is  told 
relative  to  Cruikshank  himself  must  not  be  forgotten  Matthew 
Arnold’s  noble  sonnet  to  his  picture  of  the  Bottle.” 


most  daring  spirits,  or  the  most  ignorant  of  beings,  have  in 
general  any  right  to  make  use  of  it  But  the  expression  is  a 
very  convenient  one,  and  a  very  remarkable  application  of  it  has 
been  recently  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  case  of  the  justly  much- 
abused  “  Tommy  make  room  for  your  Uncle,”  which,  however, 
according  to  an  obliging  correspondent,  has  at  least  the  motif 
in  common  with  one  of  the  greatest  plays  of  England’s  greatest 
dramatist”  It  is  certainly  true  that  Hamlet  had  to  make  room 
for  his  uncle,  but  we  object  to  the  inference  drawn,  and  wish, 
with  Mr.  Browning,Jthat  our  correspondent  should  not  “Tommy- 
make-room-for-your-Uncle-us,”  while  treading  down  every  rose 
and  ranunculus  within  his  reach. 


Mrs.  Gilchrist,  the  widow  of  the  well-known  author  of  the 
^  Life  of  Etty,’  and  the  still  more  celebrated  *  Life  of  William 
Blake,’  has  left  England  with  her  family  for  the  United  States, 
and  intends  to  reside,  for  some  time  at  least,  in  Philadelphia. 


To  the  world  in  general,  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Smith  will 
justly  seem  to  be  the  greatest  loss  sustained  by  the  British 
Museum  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Deutsch.  Those  who  knew 
Mr.  Smith  personally  will,  perhaps,  for  the  present,  feel  more 
the  loss  which  friendship  than  that  which  science  has  sus¬ 
tained.  He  was  a  self-made  man  pure  and  simple — in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  words.  Among  those  who  knew  him  best 
pleasant  little  anecdotes  were  in  constant  circulation  about  his 
simplicity  of  character,  his  innocence  of  all  affectations,  and 
bis  genial  disregard  of  all  the  arts  of  getting  on  in  society. 
He  was,  as  has  been  said  of  another  eminent  man,  a  child  plus 
a  special  genius.  One  charming  peculiarity  of  his  nature  was 
bis  constant  readiness  to  assist  young  students  in  that  branch 
of  knowledge  in  which  he  himself  was  master.  He  would 
give  as  much  time  and  thought  to  help  a  young  man  previously 
unknown  to  him  in  the  study  of  Assyrian  as  any  other  man 
would  to  obtain  a  salute  from  a  duke. 


Ludwig  Podhorssky,  the  Hungarian  Orientalist,  who  for 
thirty  years  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Eastern 
idioms,  has  just  brought  out,  in  German,  the  first  part  of  an 
*  Etymological  Lexicon  of  the  Magyar  Language,  Genetically 
Explained  from  Chinese  Roots  and  Stems.’  That  first  part 
deals  with  the  gutturals.  The  attempt  to  trace  out  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Magyar  tongue  with  the  Finnic  and  Lap 
languages,  has  occupied  Oriental  philologists  for  some  time. 
More  recent  is  the  endeavour  to  connect  Magyar  with  that 
ancient  race  of  Eastern  Asia  whose  old  chroniclers  indicate 
the  forefathers  of  the  Hungarians  under  the  name  of  the 
Hiong-nu.  M.  Podhorssky  has  at  this  moment  under  the  press 
a  ‘  Tibetan-Chinese  Comparative  Lexicon,’  written  in  English ; 
a  ‘  Genetic  System  of  the  Chinese  Language,’  in  French ;  a 
‘  Chinese-Sanskrit-Magyar  Comparative  Lexicon,’  and  a  ‘  Com¬ 
parative  Grammar  of  Chinese  with  all  Turanian  Languages,’ 
both  in  German;  lastly,  an  ^Accadian  Glossary,  Explained  by 
Chinese,’  in  French.  The  extraordinary  proficiency  of  this 
Hungarian  linguist  and  savant,  who  writes  in  ten  languages, 
and  who  has  studied  about  fifty  of  them,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  of  his  having  translated  some  songs  of  the  Iliad 
into  the  French  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  Littrd  read 
before  the  Paris  Academy. 


“  Not  from  a  decay  of  power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of 
power.  . . .  The  truth  is,  that  her  style  underwent  a  gradual  and 
most  pernicious  change — a  change  which,  in  degree  at  least,  we 
believe  to  be  unexampled  in  literary  history.  .  .  .  Phraseology 
which  is  proper  in  a  disquisition  on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preface 
to  a  dictionary,  may  bo  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale  of  fashion¬ 
able  life.  .  .  .  She  had  her  own  style.  .  .  .  She  determined  to 
throw  it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  in  which  she  could  attain 
excellence  only  by  achieving  an  almost  miraculous  victory 
over  nature  and  over  habit.  .  .  .  She  would  not  content 
herself  with  the  simple  English  in  which  .  .  .  had  been 
written.  .  .  .  The  book  has  been  saved'  from  condemnation 
only  by  the  admirable  spirit  and  force  of  those  scenes  in  which 
she  was  content  to  bo  familiar.  .  .  .  She  adopted  a  style  which 
we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  describe.  ...  It  matters  not  what 
ideas  are  clothed  in  such  a  style.  The  genius  of  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  united  would  not  save  a  book  so  w'ritten  from 
derision.  ...  It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  that  we  have 
expressed  ourselves  so  strongly  on  the  subject  of  her  style ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  conceive  that  we  have  really  rendered  a 
service  to  her  reputation.  .  .  .  Her  early  popularity  was  no 
more  than  the  just  reward  of  distinguished  merit,  and  would 
never  have  undergone  an  eclipse  if  she  had  only  been  content 
to  go  on  writing  in  her  mother-tongue.”  These  sentences  were 
written  thirty-three  years  ago  by  Lord  Macaulay,  and  formed 
part  ot  a  review  of  the  later  writings  of  Madame  D’Arblay.  If 
the  fact  were  not  mentioned,  some  of  our  readers  might  perhaps 
not  unreasonably  suppose  that  they  were  taken  from  one  of  the 
recent  criticisms  of  George  Eliot’s  last  novel. 


The  literary  remains  of  David  Strauss,  containing  a  kind  of 
autobiography,  so  far  as  the  origin  of  his  works  is  concerned, 
are  presently  to  be  published  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
‘  Literarische  Denkwiirdigkeiten.’  These  writings  are  said  to 
be  full  of  the  most  unbiassed  self-criticism,  and  to  be  composed 
in  the  author’s  best  and  clearest  style.  The  ‘Denkwiirdig- 
keiten,’  or  Memoirs,  are  to  form  the  introduction  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Strauss,  which  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 


Taine’s  new  work,  ^  L’Ancien  Regime,’  which  has  created  so 
much  stir,  is  to  appear  in  a  German  translation  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Leopold  Katscher,  who  has  also  published  an  essay  on 
the  distinguished  French  author. 


People  nowadays  are  beginning  to  discover  that  it  is  as  easy 
to  have  tasteful  furniture  and  decoration  in  their  houses  as  that 
which  is  hideous.  Those  who  are  unfortunately  deficient  in 
taste  for  themselves  will  doubtless  be  glad  of  help  from  others 
who  have  studied  the  subject  both  from  an  artistic  and  a 
practical  point  of  view.  Such  help  will  be  supplied  by  a 
series  of  handbooks,  called  *  Art  at  Home,’  which  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie.  The  first  of  these,  by  Mr.  Loftie  him¬ 
self,  entitled  ‘  A  Plea  for  Art  in  the  Household,  with  Notes  on 
the  Economy  of  Judicious  Collecting,’  will  be  published 
shortly.  Next  will  come  a  practical  treatise  on  *  House 
Decoration,’  by  the  Misses  Rhode  and  Agnes  Garrett.  Others 
will  follow.  Each  volume  will  be  illustrated  with  appropriate 
woodcuts. 


That  the  Sublime  and  the  Ridiculous  are  near  in  kinship  is 
an  observation  that  has  been  so  frequently  made  that  only  the 


Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland,  better  known  as  Hans  Breitmann, 
is  shortly  going  to  appear  before  the  world  in  a  new  character, 
as  the  author  of  an  original  fairy  story,  profusely  illustrated 
by  himself,  and  displaying  much  quaint  humour  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  *  J ohnnykin  and  the  Goblins,’  as  Mr.  Leland  calls  this 
latest  offspring  of  his  fancy,  will  be  published  during  the 
coming  season  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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Term,  to  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  Term.  Gymnastics,  fencing,  drilling, 
and  advanced  drawing  are  extras. 

Extensive  additional  buildings,  including  spacions  Lecture  Rooms  for  the 
Classes  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics,  have  recently  been  completed 
for  the  use  of  the  Pupils  attending  the  School,  and  further  ad^tlons  are  now  In 
course  of  erection. 

A  playground  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  including  several  Fives’  Courts 
and  a  Gymnasium,  is  attached  to  the  School. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  impositions. 

Boys  are  classified  in  each  subject  according  to  individual  proficiency ;  and 
their  classes  are  changed  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  so  as  to 
suit  best  their  varying  attainments  and  requirements. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each  Pupil  is  sent  to  his 
Parent  or  Guardian. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway, 
and  only  a  few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland, 
and  Great  Northern  Railways.  Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to 
Pupils  attending  the  School. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  courses  of  instruction 
given  in  the  School,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 

TALFOURD  ELY,  M.A., 

August,  1876.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

(^REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.— CHEAP  EXCUR- 

vJ  SION  to  EDINBURGH  and  GLASGOW,  on  Friday,  September  22. 

Kino’s  Cross,  dep . 8-0  a.m. 

Edinburgh,  arrive  . 9‘Op.m. 

Glasgow  „  . 11.0  p.m. 

Returning  from  Sootlimd  on  Friday,  September  29. 

Fares  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  Back  from  King’s  Cross,  30a,  Covered 
Carriages ;  and  from  Moorgate  Street  and  Victoria,  30j.  6d. 

A  oorre^nding  Up  Excursion  for  London  will  leave  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
on  Friday,  September  15. 

See  Bills  and  Notices,  which  may  be  had  at  the  Company’s  Stations,  Booking 
Offices,  Receiving  Offices,  &c. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

King’s  Cross  Station,  September  1876.  General  Manager. 


(T.REAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY.  —  On  Saturday, 

V-I  September  23,  a  CHEAP  EXCURSION  from  LONDON  will  leave 
Victoria  (L.  C.  &  D.)  at  9.15  a.m. ;  Moorgate  Street,  10.1  a.m. ;  Aldersgate 
Street,  10.3  a.m. ;  Farringdon  Street,  10.5  a.m. ;  King’s  Cross  (G.  N.  R.), 
10.40  a.m.,  for  Huntingdon,  Peterborough,  Stamford,  Grantham,  Retford, 
Huddersfield,  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Ac.  Returning  on  Monday  25th,  or  Thursday  28th  September. 

Tickets,  Bills,  and  all  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the  several  Railway 
Stations;  the  “Bull  and  Mouth,”  Angel  Street,  St.  Martin’s- le-Grand;  82  Regent 
Circus :  and  264  Holbom. 

London  :  King’s  Cross  Station,  HENRY  OAKLEY, 

September  1876.  General  Manager. 


The  EASTERN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

(UMITED). 

ISSUE  OP  BALANCE  OF  SIX  PER  CENT.  FIRST  PREFERENCE 
SHARE  CAPITAL. 

Dirfdort. 

JOHN  PENDER,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

LORD  WILLIAM  MONTAGU  HAY,  Vioe-Chairman. 

BARON  EMILE  D’ERLANOER. 

COLONEL  GLOVER,  R.E. 

RIGHT  HON.  W.  N.  MASSEY,  M.P. 

GEORGE  G.  NICOL,  Esq. 

LORD  ALFRED  PAGET. 

SIR  CHARLES  WINGFIELD,  K.C.8.I. 


OOLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEN  LANES,  LONDON,  N. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Education.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 

A  WIDOW  LADY,  of  good  family,  residing  in  a  small 

Town  (where  there  is  a  first-class  School),  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
Scotland,  would  be  happy  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  TWO  or  THREE  CHILDREN 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  who  would  have  the  same  care  and  edu¬ 
cation  as  her  own  little  son  and  daughter.  Terms  for  Board  and  Education, 
50  Guineas  per  Annum.— For  further  particnlars,  apply  by  lettertoA.  H.,  care 
of  Messrs.  Leathwatt  &  Simmoks,  1  Pope’s  Head  Alley,  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  Liverpool, 

October  11th  to  18th. 

President — The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Huntly. 

Presidents  of  Departments:—!.  Jurisprudence  —  Farrer  Herschell, Esq.,  Q.O., 
M.P.  II.  Education — Rev.  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.  Ill,  Health — Thomas  Hawksley, 
Esq.,  C.B.  IV.  Economy  and  Trade — G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P.  V.  Art— 
E.  J.  Poynter,  Esq.,  R.A.  President  of  the  Council — G.  W.  Hastings,  E^. 
Chairman  of  Ilcpre^on  of  Crime  Section — T.  B.  L.  Baker,  Esq. 

Full  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Congress,  1  Adam  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  or  Town  Hall,  LiverpooL 

C.  W.  RYALLS, 

General  Secretary. 


Extraordinary  Dirreton, 

M.  DROUYN  DB  L’HUYS. 

CYRUS  W.  FIELD,  Esq. 

Managing  Dirtdor, 

SIR  JAMES  ANDERSON. 

Banker $. 

Messrs.  OLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  6i  Co.,  67  Lombard  Street. 
Solicitort. 

Messrs.  BAXTERS  Co. 

Messrs.  BIRCHAM  ii  Co. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  GEORGE  DRAPER. 

O0lee$. 

66  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON, 


The  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  are  prepared  to 
receive  subscriptions,  at  par,  for  the  unallotted  portion  of  £700,000  Six  per 
cent.  First  Preference  Share  Capital,  in  70,000  shares  of  £10  each,  authorised  by 
special  resolutions  of  16th  and  80th  December,  1875,  and  of  which  a  large  part  has 
already  been  taken  up  by  the  Ordinary  Shareholders. 

The  Ordinary  Share  Capital  of  the  Company  is  £3,697,000,  and  the  present 
issue  of  Preference  Shares  will  rank  for  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  oent.  per 
annum  in  priority  to  the  whole  of  this  amount,  and  to  any  future  issues. 

The  outstanding  Debenture  capital  amounts  to  £232,000. 

The  Preference  dividend  (after  completion  of  the  pajrments  on  the  Shares) 
will  be  payable  quarterly  by  Warrants  forwarded  to  the  registered  addresses  of 
the  Sh^holders.  The  dividend  is  not  contingent  upon  the  divisible  profits 
of  each  year  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  any  possible  deficiency  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  subsequent  years. 

The  amount  of  the  new  capital  now  being  issued  is  required  for  the  duplication 
of  the  Company’s  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  Cables  (Sues  to  Bombay),  for  which 
a  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Company,  Limited.  'The  new  line  between  Sues  and  Aden  U  to  be  laid  by  Ist 
Noveml^  next,  and  the  Aden-Bombay  section  by  Ist  March,  1877. 

The  Company’s  lines  comprise  the  Cables  and  property  formerly  of  the  Anrio- 
Mediterranean ;  Falmouth,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta ;  Marseilles,  Algiers,  and  Malta  ; 
and  British-Indian  Submarine  Telegraph  Companies  (all  now  amalgamated  into 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company),  and  consist  of  duplicate  lines  from  England 
to  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Alexandria,  land  lines  through  Egypt  and  a 
line  of  Cable  (now  to  bo  duplicated)  from  Sues  to  Aden  and  Boml«y,  with  aa 
fdtemative  route  by  exclusive  wires  from  London  through  France  to  Marseilles, 
Algiers  and  Malta,  and  a  series  of  Cables  from  Italy,  through  the  Levant  to 
Turkey  and  Egypt. 

The  Company  has  special  arrangements  for  through  working  and  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  traffic  with  the  Brasilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  and  with  the 
Eastern  Extension  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company,  whose  Cables  ex¬ 
tend  from  India  to  China,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  net  revenue  of  the  Company  for  the  financial  year  ending  30th  September, 
1874,  alter  paying  all  charges  and  interest  on  the  Debenture  Debt,  was  £229,685, 
and  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1875,  £242,761. 

As  the  total  amount  of  interest  on  the  £700,000  Preference  Shares  is  £42,000  a 
year,  there  will  be  a  margin  of  £200,000  beyond  this  sum,  assuming  that  the  net 
revenue  for  the  current  year  does  not  exoe^  that  of  1875. 

The  Dividends  paid  on  the  ordinary  share  capital  since  the  formation  of  the 
Company  in  1872  have  never  been  less  than  5  per  oent.  per  annum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  of  the  Company  does  not  depend  upon  a  single 
line,  or  upon  the  traffic  of  one  particular  locality,  and  having  regard  to  the 
steady  growth  of  telegraphic  business,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Company’s  income  will  be  largely  increa;^  in  future  years,  as  it  will  be  more 
effectually  secured  by  the  laying  of  the  Cables  now  under  contract. 

The  Directors  propose  to  pay  quarterly  dividends  on  account  to  the  Ordinary 
Shareholders  as  heretofore. 

'The  holders  of  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  attend  all  general  meetings 
of  the  Company,  but  not  to  vote  thereat. 

The  payments  on  the  Shares  now  offered  for  subscription  will  be  as 
follows : — 

On  application  .  £1  per  Share. 

On  Allotment  .  £1 

On  October  Ist  .  £2  „ 

Farther  payments  will  not  be  required  at  shorter  Intervals  than  two  months, 
and  noti^  will  be  given  when  the  remaining  calls  are  to  be  paid. 

Subscribers  will  have  the  option  of  paying  up  In  full  on  allotment,  or  on  the 
Ist  of  October,  and  the  full  dividend  will  run  upon  the  amounts  from  time  to 
time  paid  up. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  chargeable  upon  any  In-* 
stalments  in  arrear,  and  the  allotment  will  be  liable  to  cancellation  and  the 
payments  mode  thereon  to  forfeiture  in  the  event  of  any  instalment  not  being 
duly  paid. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  In  full,  and  if  a  smaller 
number  of  Shares  is  allotted  than  was  applied  for,  the  surplus  of  the  deposit  will 
be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  made  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  Prospectus, 
and  lodged,  with  the  deposit  of  £1  per  Shore,  with  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie, 

L  Co.,  67,  Lombard  Street. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  and 
the  special  resolutions  authorising  the  issue,  can  be  itispected  at  the  offices  of 
the  Company,  or  at  Messrs.  Bircham  6i  Co.,  60,  Threadnucdle  Street. 

Loitdon,  26th  July,  1876. 
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MPERrAT,  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

(Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. ;  and  16  &  17  Pall  Mall,  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


IVrOTICE. — ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jormyn  Street,  T 

1 1  London.— The  TWKNTY.SIXTH  SE^ION  will  BEGIN  on  MONDAY,  L 
the  2nd  OCTOBER.  Prosiiectuses  may  be  had  on  application. 

TRBNHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


PHOENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

i  OEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
Stermritt  -j  jqun  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


VNCE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

71  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


rhe  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Kir-  j  Sir  J.  T.  Tyrklu  Bart. 

KiU-DIE.  I  W.  M.  Tufnell,  Esq. 

Directors. 

Abdy,  Esq.,  County  Court  Judge,  J.  Oxley  Parker,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Banker, 
laddow  House,  Chelmsford.  Maldon. 

^  Dufllcld,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Chelms-  William  Phelps,  Esq.,  Montague  Place, 
brd.  Russell  Square, 

nas  Eykyn,  Esrj.,  Lofibroke  Grove,  John  Pike,  Esq.,  Hop  Merchant,  South- 
ICcnsingt>n  Park.  wark. 

7.  Kgerton  Green,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq.,  Freshwater, 
Hanker,  Colchester.  Isle  ot  Wight, 

aador  Ilowden,  Esq.,  Ship  and  Charles  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Tenby, 
nsurance  Broker,  Birchin  Lane.  JamesC.  Traill, Esq., Castle  Hlll.Caith- 
W.  Lay,  I]sq.,  J.P.,  Walcott's,  ness-shire,  and  Twyford,  Berks. 

Ireat  Tey,  Essex.  W.  M.  Tofn^'ll,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Banker, 

Chelmsford. 

.SWjrrto/ir.— Edward  Butler,  Esq. 

Auistant  Seeretai'y. — Henry  Unwin,  Esq. 

J/eJic-tl  Ojfki’rs.—J.  W.  Ogle,  Esq.,  M.D. ;  H.  Fly  Smith,  Esq.,  M.B. 

Bunkers. 

Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon,  &  Co.,  Birchin  Lane. 

The  Ijondon  and  County  Bank. 

Messrs.  Sparrow,  Tufnell,  ti  Co.,  Chelmsford. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Street,  Son,  &  Poynder,  27  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Messrs.  Gepp  Si  Sons,  Chelmsford. 


NE  MILLION  STERLING  has  been  paid 

COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEATH  AND  INJURIES 
Caused  by 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

By  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Offices— 64  CORNHILL,  and  10  REGENT  STREET. 

WILLIAM  J.  VLAN,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  *nd  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conreyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  CHiina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thur^ay,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offlees — 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILUONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbeck  BuiLDiNa  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Lane.  _ 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Freehold  Land  Society,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  B.ank,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane.  All  sums  tmder  60/.  repayable  upon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances.  Cheque-books  supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shaies 
purchased  and  sold,  and  Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ;  except  on  Saturdays,  when  the  Bank  closes  at 
2  o'clock.  On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  o’clock  in  the  Evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  he  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


All  kinds  of  IJfe  Assurance  may  be  effected. 

Loans  granted  on  available  security. 

A  husband  may  effect  an  Assurance  by  which  the  Society  will  undertake  at 
his  death  to  pay  the  Interest  of  the  sum  assured,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum,  to  his  widow  for  her  life,  and  at  her  decease  to  divide  the  fund  equally 
among  his  children,  or  their  repros'^ntatives,  or  in  whatever  way  the  Policy  may 
set  forth.  This  applioiitlon  of  Life  Assurance  commends  itself  to  persons 
desirous  of  making  a  safe  and  inexpensive  settlement  for  the  benefit  of  families. 

The  entire  Premiums  on  a  whole  Life  Policy  may  be  paid  yearly  by  ten  equal 
sums  ;  and  if  at  any  time  such  pajrments  be  discontinued,  those  which  have  been 
mode  will  each  secure  one- tenth  of  the  original  amount  assured. 


•OSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offices  :  34  Cannon  Street,  London. 


LIFE 


Directors. 

C/ia/rnui/i— Matthew  Hutton  Cliaytor,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  National  Discount 
Company,  and  of  Alliance  Bank. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Roden  Bourke,  18  Finch  Lane,  E.C.  (formerly  on  the 
Positive  Board  at  Madras). 

John  A.  Bremner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Frederick  ('ainpion.  Esq.,  Frenches,  Red  Hill,  Surrey. 

William  Augustus  Clark,  Esq.,  10  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

Charles  Deacon,  Esq.,  8  Orsett  Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

John  Grey,  Esq.,  Junior  Athensum  Club. 

Thomas  Kemble,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Run  well  Hall,  Chelmsford. 

Arthur  I.angdale,  Esq.,  1  York  Gate,  Regent’s  Park. 

William  Henry  Maturin,E8q.,  C.B.,  6  Cuurtfield  Gardens,  South  Kensington. 


O-EOIiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

P  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V  X  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Worb  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  ..  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  dther  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  80 
to  8.000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Sdenoe,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parte  of  the  World. 


Unequalled  Advantaoes  to  Asrurerb. 

-Absolute  security  to  the  Assured  by  the  investment  of  the  Entire  Net 
Premiums  in  Government  Securities. 

-Policies  indisputable. 

-No  n  striction  upon  travel  or  residence  in  any  part  of  the  w’orld. 

-Policies  not  wholly  forfeited  if  payment  of  Premiums  be  discontinueil,  the 
holders’  rights  being  in  proportion  to  Premiums  paid. 

-Assurers  have  the  right  of  claiming  at  any  time,  either  on  loan  or  surrender, 
40  per  cent,  of  the  Premiams  paid. 


AUTOTYPE. 

ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA 

TIONS. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  very 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
In  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


_  -The  Autotype  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 

the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  PalaBOgTaphlcal,  Nnmismatioal,  Bioyal  Geographical,  and  other 
Tjearned  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Me<^lals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  Paintings, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  kc.,  kc. 

For  t<  rms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  36  Rathboae 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawyer. 


f  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-U2  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.O. 


Areal  summer  delicacy.— Rose’s  Lime  Juice 

Cordial  mixed  with  water,  or  as  an  effervescing  drink,  in  soda  or  potash, 
cooling  and  refreshing,  or  blended  with  spirits  it  supplies  a  delightful  and  In¬ 
vigorating  stiranlant,  sustaining  exertion  and  extremely  wholesome.  Sold 
everywhere.  Purchasers  should  be  carefnl  to  order  Rose’s  Lime  Juice  Cordial, 
all  others  being  imitations.  Wholesale  Stem,  11  Curtain  Rood,  Finsbury. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  OUARANTEB,  £14,700. 


TUCSTEES. 

I  R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.S. 
I  James  White,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S. 

DIRECTORS. 

atr-  !  n.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  . 

!  Sheriff, 
i  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 
i  Wm.  Agnew  Pope,  Esq. 

'  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee, 


James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P, 
Andrew  Johnston,  E->q. 


T  lEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  OF  MEAT.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
Caution.— Genuine  only  with  facsimile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


Alderman  and 


pOURlERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


TMIE  WOMAN  QUESTION;  Papers  Reprinted  from 

X.  the  Examinkr.  The  Female  Franchise.  Women’s  Electoral  DisaWlitlsfc 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Risit^  in  Life.  The  Edneation  of  Women.  Mothen’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2<l. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  2d, 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  Is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £8 
iuurlng  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

^Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  aud  for  premiums  by  two  in.stalment% 
nospectuaes,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8.. 
Managing  Director. 
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TV'O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

.1^  Any  Invalid  can  cnrff  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
fdyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatvilency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  allkindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
inflnenea,  noises  In  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  ernptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  Sn.noo  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell.  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  PaVenham, 

Norfolk.  “  Dec.  »,  1859. 

“Gentlemen,— T  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  b^t  of  ail 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  Is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  efliccts. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENIAL  DEBILITY. 

“  1  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY'S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
Improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  ‘20 — in  short.  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  ■visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
atithorise  the  publicatiou  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain- -Abbot  PETER  CASTEILLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

Du  BARRY’S  FOOD— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Me<licine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weelly  of  April  8,  1872: — “I  shall  never  forgfet  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  ■with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  oeasod  Immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flonrishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

T\U  BARRY’S  FOOD, — Twenty-.8even  years’  DYS- 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CIIOCOLATE- 

f  Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2i. ;  24  cups,  8s.  6<i. ;  48  cups,  U, ; 

288  cups,  30*. ;  576  cups,  55*.  . 

■r)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS— They  eootbe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  oven  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  tho  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  Improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  3*.  6d. ; 
21b.,  6*.;  24  lb.,  50*.  s 

“TvEPOTS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Rej^ent  Street, 

Ix>ndon,  W. ;  same  house.  26  Place  Vendfime.  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Qrossl,  Milan;  I  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallcrie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

RUPTURES.- BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

ITTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  ▼  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  tho  most  effective  invention 
In  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hnrtfnl  in  Its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  ranch  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  b« 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  oircniar  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  theoircumferonce 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHI'TE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16*.,  21*.,  26*.  6d.,  and  31*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Donble  ditto, 
31*.  6<f.,  42*.,  and  52*.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilici  ditto,  42*.  and  52*.  6d. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TT'LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

I’-i  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  3ic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  ‘extnre,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4*.  6d.,  7*.  6d.,  10*.,  and  16*. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

In  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  rocelpts, 
and  mannfactnrers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 92  Wlgmore  Sti^, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London.  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.—CAUTION.-The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  yean,  signed 

“  Eluabeth  Lcuenbp,'* 


Du  BARRY’S  FOOD— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA,  i-rriTiT  tq  vnrip  phitqt 

kc, — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  yean’ indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia,  \\  „  ^  • 

nervousnoss.  asthma,  cough,  constination.  flatulencv.  snasms.  sickness,  and  *  ..  "7  and  County, 'mth  8*. 


nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vonUting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY.  ^ 

DU  BARR^^’S  FOOD.^ICuro  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  yean’  diseased  Inngs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ean,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bwn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ean  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect. — JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimicy.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.  ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Care 

-L/  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br4han. — “  In  conseqnenoe  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yearj,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
togeriier.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  interconrse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

f)re8crlbed  for  me  In  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.’* 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.IIcbNSUMPTrON,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  oomplaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
Irritation  and  cramp  of  the  iire’-hra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  PracUcal  M.D.” 

^URE  OF  DEBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

yj  IRRITABILITY. 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatingi^,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stoinivch,  and  bod  digestion,  which  bad  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Paristi  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des-  Isles.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

■b-J  province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Goographioal  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
me<lioine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  sc:ircely  heard  ol  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  goo*l  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy. on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REV’ALENTA  ARABICA  F(X)D,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
jaioe  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
Hreiigth,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  tho  way  of 
i  8  universal  atioption  in  the  Navy.— Drs.  L.  Maurette,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  B.  Canvy.  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytler,  J.  Mondot,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydies,  i5th  May,  1873.” 

Du  BARRY’S  REVALEN’rA  ARABICA  FOOD 

(soitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells:  In  tins,  |lb.,  at  2*.;  of  1  lb., 
3*.  6<i. ;  2  lb.,  6*. ;  5  lb.,  1 4*. ;  121b.,  28*. ;  24  lb.,  30*. 


Al^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  — 

y  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8*.  64.,  a  plain  drawing  wlU  be 
sent :  If  painted  In  Heraldic  Colonra,  7*.  Pedigree*  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes.”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
colours,  £10  10*. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  Engravings,  8*.  64.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price 7*.  64. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6*.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12*.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA^  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranboome  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2*. ;  £3  3*. ;  £4  4*. ;  £6  6*. ;  £6 16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  Anger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monoirram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  ()ULLETON,  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reauire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  1*. ;  Name  Plate, 
2*.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2*.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6*. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranboume  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

ATISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  Quality, 

V  2*.  84.,  post  free.  Including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  13*.  M, 
Memorial  Cards  printel,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboome  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C,  _ _ 

Ball  PROORAMMES,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PRCXJRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast.,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  sllrcr,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  pointed,  illuminated  vellums  for 
preientatlons,  votes  of  thanks.  Sic.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  end  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran> 
bourne  Street  (corner  of  Bt.  Martin's  Lane),  London,  W.C. 

QOLID  GOLD  SE.\LS,  enj^aved  with  crest,  £l  Ia,  £2  2s. f. 

£3  3*.,  £4  4*.,  £5  6*.,  £6  6*.,  end  £7  It.  T.  CULLETON,  26  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.C.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboome  Street. 


“i^LD  ENGLAND”  SAUCE.— 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

WHOI.R80M*  1  Dbucioub  I !  PiQUAjiT  1 1 1  —  Manufactured  solely  by  the 
Proprietors,  st  their  Factory,  Hereford,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  the  prindpa) 
Grocers,  Draggists,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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OEtZMANN  &  CO 


FURNISH  YOUR 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  .fee. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  beat  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


Fenders— Bright,  45n.  to  £16;  Brouze,  Ss.  to  £6 
Steves— Brigh*,  Black,  Uegistcr,  Hut  air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Bedsteads — Brats  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Comicc-polcs,  Ends,  Bands,  4c. 
Oaseliers — 2-light,  17b.;  3  do.,  62s.;  5  do  ,  £6  68. 
Kitcheners — From  3  fr.,  £3  6».,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  &c. 
Garden  Tools — I.awn  Mowers,  Rollirir,  Hurdles,  4c* 
(Cafafofjttra  free.)  * 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19j.  to  65s. 
Electro  Forks- fahle,  from  24i.;  Spjons,  from  3U. 
Papier  Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  2i8.,^6(5s.,  95s. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7b. 

Dish  Covers -Tin,  23.l;  Metal,  658.;  Electro,  £11  lls. 
Electro  Cm^ts  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps  —Patent  Rock  O'.l,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  4e. 

Chiua  and  Glass— Dinner  Service*,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO 


46,  King  William  Street, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  lOj.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  <fc  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and  ' 

93  <fc  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  miUinerfl 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasere,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1<.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

KTNAHAN  A  CO.  find  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great.  They  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Public  to  read  the  following  EXTRACTS  OP  THE  ANALYSIS  of  the  LL 
WHISKY  from  the  eminent  Analyst,  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall 
“I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pure,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  qnality.  The  M^lcal  Profession  may  feel  full 
confidence  in  the  parity  and  quality  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GREAT  TITCHHELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
,ETIC  SALINE 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  In  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transpoflllion  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^Iough's  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-COIjOURED 
TVRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTH  ADDRESS— 113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 


greatly  excels  all  other  Preparations  for  the  Teeth ;  price  Iz.  6<f.  per  pot. 

“AGUA  AMABELIiA” 

Restores  the  Human  Hair  to  it.  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  Zs.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NITRSEBT  POWDER,” 

beautifully  Perfumed,  and  guaranteed  Pure. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  ' 


PEPPER’S  QUINIXE  and  IROX  TOXIC  Purifies  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Muscular  System  ; 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improves  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  I'odlly  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  the  Nervous  and  Phjrsical  Forces.  Is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe,  economical,  and  advantageous  mode  of  taking 
strengthening  medicine.  The  4».  6d.  Bottle  contains  thirty-two  measured  doses. 
Sold  by  most  Chemists. 


Possessing  all  the  Properties  of  the  Finest  Arrowroot, 


Has  Twenty  Years’  World-Wide  Reputation. 


Suitable  for  all  Seasons  in  a  variety  of  Preparations, 


(^RACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  delicious  Aromatic  Dentifrice,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  becomes 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  Ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  fragrant,  and  especially 
useful  for  removing  Incrustations  of  tartar  on  neglected  teeth.  Sold  by  all 
Chemists.  Pots,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  each.  (Get  Cracroft’s.) 

T  OCKYER’S  SULPHUR  HAIR  RESTORER  will  com- 

-k— i  pletely  restore  In  a  few  days  gray  hair  to  its  original  colour  without 
Injury.  The  Sulphur  Hair  Restorer  is  one  of  the  best  offered  for  sale ;  It  effects 
Its  object  satl.sfactorily,  producing  a  perfectly  natural  colour;  thoroughly 
cleanses  the  head  from  scurf,  and  causes  the  growth  of  new  hair.  Sold  every- 


Is  a  Domestic  Requisite  of  constant  Utility. 

Note. — The  pretension  of  another  Corn  Flour  to  be  “the  best” 
is  entirely  groundless,  and  the  imperfect  quotation  from  the  Lancet 
which  is  being  used  in  support  of  this  pretension  does  not  convey 
the  opinion  of  that  Journal. — Vide  Lancet,  November  13,  1875. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— The 

their  Ailments.—.. _ 

mind,  sedentary  habits,  excesses  at  the  table, 


-Alternations  of  temperature,  muggy  weather,  a  troubled 

, _ -  L!--  j,  and  a  gay,  reckless  mode  of  life, 

exert  the  most  deleterious  influence  over  the  liver  and  stomach.  When  once 
these  organs  are  fairly  out  of  order,  great  inroads  are  quickly  mode  on  the  general 
state  of  the  health,  the  constitution,  which  loses  the  aid  of  two  of  Its  noblest 
ergans,  soon  gives  way,  and  diseases  quickly  follow,  from  which,  if  neglected, 
the  worst  of  consequences  will  Inevitably  result.  If  a  dourse  of  Holloway’s  cele¬ 
brated  Pills  be  persevered  in,  all  will  be  well  again,  as  they  are  the  finest  and 
noblest  correctives  of  the  blood  ever  known,  anti  effect  certain  cures  of  all 
disorders  of  the  liver  and  stomach. 
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.gENNETT’S  WATCH^.— Cheap8ide. 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

30  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gi. 


JOHN  TAN  N»8 

K/ELZ  S. 


FOR  TIHEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


MUDIE^S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 


yEfV  AND  CHOICE  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 


All  the  best  New  Works  In  History,  Biography,  Religion,  Philoeophy,  Travel 
and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Class  of  Fiction,  are  In  drcnlatlon  at  MUDIE’S 
SELECT  LIBRARY.  Fresh  Copies  are  added  as  the  demand  increa'^es,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  an  ample  supply  of  all  Forthcoming  Works  of 
general  Interest  as  they  appear. 


ONE 


Fhrst-Class  Subscription, 

GUINEA  PER  ANNUM, 

Commencing  at  any  date. 

Prospectuses,  postage  free,  on  application. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (LIMITED),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 


MR.  VAN  LAUN’S  TRANSLATION  OF 

MOLli:RE’S  DRAMATIC  WORK  S.— 

Now  ready,  Volume  Fifth,  deray  8vo.,  cloth,  18s. 

CoKTKNTS. — The  Miser ;  Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac  ;  The  Magnificent  Lovers ; 
The  Citizen  who  Apes  the  Nobleman ;  Psyche ;  with  Introductions,  Notes,  and 
Appendices,  and  Original  Etchings  by  Lalauze. 

A  few  copies  on  large  paper,  India  proofs,  31i.  fid.  per  volume. 

Edinburgh  ;  W.  PATERSON.  London  :  8IMPKIN. 


Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  l|d. 

PAYMENT  of  MEMBERS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor, 

M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  April  0,  1870.  Revised 


from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  13fi  Strand. 


Price  3d. ;  or  9s.  per  Hundred. 

QPEECnES  of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

lO  Commons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 


nmons  on  the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game- Law  League,  13fi  Strand,  W.O. 


Now  ready,  price  fid. 

“THE  CAT.” 


Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  Bill. 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  Johr  Briort  says : — **  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  BUI  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measure.” 

Also,  in  same  cover. 


CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor  in  the  House  of  (Commons,  July  IS,  1870, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  but  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navjf  Oasette. 

**  The  thanks  of  every  man  and  boy  in  the  service  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  of  public  opinion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  in  the  Navy.” — United  Service  Oasette. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  138  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  per  poet,  l)d. 

(OPENING  of  MUSEUMS,  LIBRARIES,  &c.,  on  SUN- 

DAYS.— Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P.,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Tuesday,  May  19, 1874.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  138  Strand. 


Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dozen ;  8i.  per  Hundred. 

^  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 

From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Law. . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  unreasonable 
notions  of  property  in  wUd  creatures,  and  both  are  productive  of  the  same 
tyranny  to  the  commons.” — Blackstone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  138  Strand. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 

sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  Exauxkr  : — A 


BKetcn  ot  nis  Life,  oy  u.  it.  irox  isouRNB.  nu  career  at  tne  inoia  nouse,  oy 
W.  T.  Thornton,  O.B.  His  Moral  Character,  by  Herbkbt  Spknckr.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trihen,  M.B.  His  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wm.  Minto,  M.A.  His  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  His  Studies  in 
Morals  and  Jnrisprudence,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  His  Work  in  PoUtioal 
Economy,  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.  His  Influenoe  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  Fawcett,  M.P.  HUi  Influence  as  a  Practical  PoUtician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  His  Relation  to  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  “  Advice  to 
Land  Reformers  ”  and  ”  Should  PubUc  Bodies  be  required  to  Sell  their  Lands,” 
by  J.  S.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  Is.,  by  pset  Is.  2d. 


London :  E.  DALLOW,  138  Strand,  W.O. 


TRtiBNER  AND  CO.’S  NEW  WORKS. 


TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

jost  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 


offer  to  ptirchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  qoality  and  newest 
designs. 


The  PRINCIPLES  of  HEBREW  GRAMMAR.  By 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysic  in  the  University  of 
l^yden.  T^slatodfrom  the  Dutch  by  Rroinald  Lank  Pools,  Balliol 
I.— Sounds.  Part  U.— Words.  CrowTi  8vo.,  pp. 
**•“220,  cloth,  Is.  fid.  [Just  published. 


JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  84  and  80  Cbeapside. 


introduction  to  the  STUDY  of  the  CHINESE 

^ A.CI'KK S.  By  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Peking,  C3ilna.  Royal  8vo.,  pp. 
340,  paper  boards,  18s. 


CATALOGUE  of  SANSKRIT  and  PALI  BOOKS 


in  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Haas.  Demy  4to.,  pp.  viii.-188, 
paper  boards,  21l 


The  INDIAN  MUSALMANS.  By  W.  W.  Hunter, 

B.A.,  LL.D.,  of  H.M.I.C.S.  Third  Edition.  8vo.,  pp.  219,  cloth,  10«.  fid. 


The  DUTCH  in  the  ARCTIC  SEAS,  being  a  Survey 

of  the  North  Polar  Question,  including  Extended  Considerations  for  the 
Renewal  of  Dutch  Arctic  Research.  By  Samuel  Richard  Van  Campen. 
8vo.,  with  a  valuable  North  Polar  Map  and  a  full  Appendix  Table  of 
Arctic  Voyages,  cloth,  12j. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH  SING-SONG;  or.  Songs  and 

Stories  in  the  China- English  Dialect.  With  a  Vocabulary,  By  CHARLES 
G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.-l40,  cloth,  6s. 


The  SHE-KING-;  or,  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  Jamrs  Lroob,  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  vl.-482,  cloth,  12«. 


The  MEDIUMS’  BOOK ;  or,  Gruide  for  Mediums 

and  for  Evocations.  Containing  the  Theoretic  Teaching  of  Spirits  con¬ 
cerning  all  kinds  of  Manifestations,  the  Means  of  Communication  with 
the  Invisible  World,  the  Development  of  Medlanimity,  &c.  &c.  By  Allbn 
Eardec.  Translate  by  Anna  Blackwell.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  458,  cloth, 
7<.fid. 


JONAS  FISHER:  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  Solthksk.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  X.-244,  cloth,  fir. 

SKETCHES  of  ANGLO-JEWISH  HISTORY.  By 

J  AMES  PicciOTTO.  Demy  8  vo.,  pp.  xI.-420,  cloth,  12r. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  PERSIAN 

LANGUAGE.  By  B.  H.  Palmer.  M.A,,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Borrister- 
at-Law,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  and  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  [Ready  in  October, 


London  :  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ludgate  Hill. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVBR'nSBMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STKEET,  E.C. 


From  the  ••PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  1872. 


“  THE  TRIBUNE  is  beyond  compare  the  most  injluential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  •leading  Journal*  is  in 
England." 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  'TRIBUNE,  published  daily  In  New  York,  circulates  In 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  ot  Europe 
where  it  may  be  foxmd  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
fto.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  g^reat  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  bny  largely  hero.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  In  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  Is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  It  is  now  imderstood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
u  may  be  seen  by  Its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  A 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  Americon  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  busineBS  with  England, 


From  the  ••SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  November  9th,  1873. 

« For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States," 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
New  York  Tribuoti  Office,  13  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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CHATfO  &  WINJ)US,  PUBLISHERS. 

•  *  Price  One  Shilling. 

TORY  HORRORS  :  the  Question  of  the  Hour. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  By  Alfred  Austik. 

MARK  TWAIN’S  NEW  WORK. 

Small  8vo.,  cloth  extr  i,  price  7t.  6d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

Mark  T^fai.n. 
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